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Season’s Greetings to George 


(of Tupper Lake) 


Of all the people who write to us, the one 
we wish the happiest New Year is George, 
of Tupper Lake. We've never met him per- 
sonally, but he writes to us about once a 
month telling us what’s going on up in his 
country or asking for information on this or 
that, and he always signs his letters, Kindest 
Regards—George. 

It seems George used to be an engineer on 
the D&H line between Saratoga and North 
Creek. One time when his train was on the 
upper end of the line there was a bad wash- 
out on the tracks above Warrensburg, and 
George took advantage of the delay to look 
over the North Country a bit. He got as 
far as Tupper Lake. Near there he saw a 
nice farmhouse with a small meadow in front 
of it neatly trimmed right up to the edge of 
a balsam swamp. There were a lot of rocks 
in the meadow, but George figured it would 
support a cow; in fact there was a cow in 
the meadow at the time. 

That night George called up his wife in 
Saratoga and told her that he guessed it was 
time for him to retire from the railroading 
business. Mrs. George pointed out that 
she’d been saying that for several years. Then 
George told her about the farmhouse and 
the meadow and also about the cow, which 
seemed to be at home on the place and 
wouldn’t it be too bad to move her? Mrs. 
George said to go ahead with the whole 
deal. 

The reason we know all this is that George 
read our series of articles on submarginal 
land and thought we might be interested in 
hearing how he had made out with such 
property. We were, indeed. Since then he’s 
written us all sorts of local information much 
of which we've passed on to our readers in 
one form or another. His latest includes 

some speculation about the coming winter; 
he thinks it’s going to be an “open” one— 
not so much snow as last year and not so 
cold. He bases this prediction on the fact 
that the fall was late and the squirrels lazier 
than usual, as though they weren’t particu- 
larly concerned about what was coming up 
in the way of a winter. A mild winter, he 
says, will be good for the deer, but not so 
good for the young people who like to get 
out skiing and coasting. He says he likes to 
see the young people having a good time. 
He signs off, Happv New Year, Kindest Re- 
gards—George. 





To all our contributors and subscribers, 
thanks and Happy New Year; we couldn’t 
do without you. To George, thauks, Happy 
New Year, Kindest Regards—Editor 
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} OR a sport that wasn’t embraced 
wholeheartedly by New York 


State’s strong-legged public until 
the early 1930's, skiing has done right 
well for itself. Up to that time it is a 
matter of conjecture whether the gen- 
eral public thought of skiing as a series 
of curious maneuvers on barrel staves, 
or a sport designed mostly for foreigners 
whose brains had slipped their moorings 
into a slalom slope stance. 

There are, even today, some doubting 
‘Thomases who think skiers are crazy. 
‘There are probably plenty of skiers who 
agree, but they do so enthusiastically 
and get crazier every year, all of which 
is a healthy sign. The week-end skiing 
craze is particularly phenomenal, and it 
is well that our State is prepared for its 
growth. 

Currently and amidst cheers, the 
State itself is entering into the picture 
in a big way. Whiteface Mountain, 
(see photograph) with Wilmington at 
its base and Lake Placid only a stone’s 
throw to the south, is now on its way 
to becoming the most outstanding ski 
development in the State—and by the 
time it’s completed it will be one of the 
finest in the country. The development 
was a long, hard pull, with a consti- 
tutional amendment necessary and 
stacks of blueprints needed. 

The T-bar lift, more than 2,000 feet 
long, which will carry 700 skiers per 
hour up 900 vertical feet, has been com- 
pleted and officially OK’d. It can func- 
tion the minute enough snow falls. At 
the top of Marble Mountain, up which 
the T-bar lift grinds its wav, is a shelter, 
fireplace and all, and that’s completed 
too. At the base there is another shelter 
and the ticket office—also finished. 
Rope tows will be available for those 
who wish to use the practice slope near 
the lodge, or the instructor’s slope. A 
slalom course will be ready this winter 
for racing. And from the top of Marble 
the skier has a choice of four trails of 
varying degrees, all of which have been 
completed. 

Probably one of the most interesting 
aspects of travel facilities at Whiteface 
is the method to be used to transport 
skiers to the 4,000-foot level on Look- 
out Mountain, from which they can ski 
downhill to the top of Marble, thence 
to the lodge. “Snow cats”, vehicles with 
the agility of a snowshoe rabbit. will 
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move up the Whiteface Memorial High- 
way to a point about 400 feet below the 
summit of Lookout, whence there is a 
trail to the top. The “cats” will take 
skiers all the way. 

December 31 is the date set in the 
contract for completion of the develop- 
ment insofar as present specifications 
are concerned. It is fully expected that 
not only will those things already speci- 
fied be in use this season, but also a cafe- 
teria and lounge. These will be in the 
Ski Lodge, now under construction. 
THE CONSERVATIONIST made a survey 
in November of accommodation facili- 
ties in the Whiteface area and found 
that residents are ready, able and willing 
to take on skiers at reasonable prices. 
There appears to be no desire to stifle 
trade with fancy prices. 

In addition to Whiteface, New York 
has taken the lead with another sort of 
ski development; this State was the first 
in the country to adopt skiing as a 
school recreation project backed by the 
State Education Department. As you 
read this more than 1,200 students, 
starting with third graders, are attend- 
ing ski classes. Six of our education 
systems now include skiing in_ their 
sports programs, including Indian Lake, 
Old Forge, Port Levden, Saranac Lake, 
Theresa and Lowville. 


HE fact is the real beginning of ski- 

ing in New York was not so long 
ago. John Garrison of Schenectady, who 
wrote the interesting “Sun, Snow and 
Skis” guide to eastern skiing, and a man 
who knows whereof he speaks, has no 
hesitation in crediting a group of Sche- 
nectadians headed by W. A. (Bill) 
Gluesing (of General Electric’s “House 
of Magic” fame), as being behind the 
opening surge in New York State skiing. 
After he and a group of friends had ex- 
plored the Boreas River section they 
heard of a ski trail the American Legion 
had cut on Gore Mountain at North 
Creek. There followed the first snow 
train; in March 1934, the train ran out 
of Schenectady to North Creck. 

But Garrison gives Lake Placid credit 
for getting the ball reallv rolling—with 
the Winter Olvmpics of 1932. Garrison, 
like many others, has kind words to say 
about Placid, and for more of the same 
turn to page 22. 

Not far from Lake Placid, Keene Val- 
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ley offers the winter sports enthusiast 
a variety of trails, open slopes and a tow. 
Further to the south is North Creek, 
where more than 50 miles of downhill, 
cross-country and racing runs wind over 
Adirondack scenery. Gore Mountain is 
now permanently established as a_ ski 
center, and thousands use it every year. 
As is the case with all ski developments 
where common sense has been used in 
planning, trails arc geared for respective 
skiing abilities, and the skicr who some- 
times finds it expedient to use-the seat 
of his pants as a brake finds it easier 
going on the intermediate or novice 
trail. The skier who blithely slides down- 
hill with the grace of a gull riding a 
thermal finds his outlet on an expert 
runway. Incidentally, common sense 
does play a part in skiing; the various 
chapters of the National Ski Patrol re- 
port that every year they assist hundreds 
of skiers who have been injured because 
of using trails beyond their skill. 

Old Forge is no secret as far as ski 
developments are concerned. It is one of 
the outstanding areas in the central 
Adirondacks, with a wide variety of 
trails and its comparatively new slopes. 
Old Forge has 12 down-mountain trails, 
and in this area (where the average an- 
nual snowfall amounts to 220 inches) 
there are few winter days when they 
can’t be used. 

Another Adirondack spot is Tupper 
Lake, where skiing is concentrated on a 
high plateau overlooking Big Tupper. A 
1,000-foot tow and oven slope are lo- 
cated on Sugar Loaf Mountain and 15 
miles of trails are there for the taking. 
Moving northward again, the winter 
sports fan finds that Turin (in Lewis 
County) offers a giant slalom hill, 1,600 
feet long and 800 feet wide, as well as 
many tows and slopes. 

And don’t skip Saranac Lake, or 
Speculator. Saranac Lake is the birth- 
place of the United States Eastern Ama- 
teur Ski Association (1923), and the 
area has facilities not only for skiing, but 
for sledding, toboganning, skating and 
snowshoeing. In addition there is good 
ice fishing on Lower Saranac Lake. 
Speculator has 13 trails for the skier as 
well as a skating rink, toboggan runs and 
snowshoe trails. Four open slopes with a 
1,400-foot tow, an 800-foot slalom 
course and a ski jump round out the 
picture to the satisfaction of all. 
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It was assumed, when skiing began to 
grow in the eastern section of the State, 
that it would expand into the western 
and southern sections. It did. Allegany 
State Park, in Cattaraugus County, is no 
place to miss when you're in that sec- 
tion. This 57,000-acre park is in the 
foothills of the Allegany Mountains. In 
the development are three open slopes, 
one downhill and nine cross-country ski 
trails; also three slalom courses and two 
ski jumps. Who could ask for anything 
more? 

Out in Monroe County, Rochester 
offers the enthusiast a choice of several 
open slopes and three ski trails. A 120- 
foot ski jump at Powder Mill Park is 
“well patronized,” they say, but admit- 
tedly ski jumping is a too highly spe- 
cialized sport to compete with general 
skiing. For most of us, it’s just nice to 
watch. 

For New Yorkers who don’t like to 
travel too far, the Catskill Mountains 
have something to offer besides legends. 
One of the leading ski centers in these 
hills is at Phoenicia, Ulster County, 
where there are slopes, wood trails and 
expert runs. This Department maintams 
the Simpson Memorial Ski Slope in co- 
operation with the Phoenicia Ski Club 
and Pine Grove Ski Land, and there are 
11 trails available. Ulster County also 
has its Pine Hill development, as well 
as the one at Rosendale. Woodstock, 
(we're still in Ulster County), is a popu- 
lar Catskill project, as is Highmount. 
New Yorkers can find other nearby areas, 
such as Fahnestock State Park, 60 miles 
awav, and Bear Mountain State Park, 45 
miles from the Big City. (See August- 
September 1947 issue of THE Conser- 
VATIONIST. ) 


HE entire list of skiing areas is an 
extensive one, but you could sum it 
up by saying that practically every 
county in the State has some sort of 
place where skiers can go. And it must 
be remembered (it is, too) that skiing, 
while the major winter sport, is not the 
only one. There are myriads of lakes for 
ice fishing; there are thousands of frozen 
water basins for skating, you can snow- 
shoe wherever there’s snow, and we have 
hundreds of thousands of hills suitable 
for any sport where the main idea is to 
go up so you can come down. 
—Barnett FOowrer 








SOME ASPECTS 
OF THE PAST 


HUNTING SEASON 


in this office on October 21 was 

a pink stub, properly filled in and 
signed by Millard E. Vaughn of Arling- 
ton, Vermont. Mr. Vaughn reported the 
taking of a six-point buck on October 
20 (the opening day of the season) in 
the Township of Salem in Washington 
County. Estimated weight: 125 
pounds. 

There was nothing unusual about this 
license stub except that it was the first 
to come into the office, and that it was 
sent in by a non-resident who obviously 
had come to New York with some well 
made plans. But this particular stub 
has since been buried under an ava- 
lanche of similar returns which easily 
represents the most outstanding aspect 
of the past hunting season; the deer 
take, judged even by present reports far 
from complete, was phenomenal. The 
total take of bucks and does in 1944 
(26,677) has been a State record up to 
now; but as we go to press more than 
31,000 license stubs have already been 
sent in by successful deer hunters, and 
they’re still coming in by the bushel 
basket. Last year, the Southern Tier 
led all sections of the State. This year, 
with a deer-of-either-sex season in ten 
counties, it is the Southern Tier again 
—by a wide margin. 

As previously indicated, our records 
of the past hunting season are far from 
complete at this time. Very few Town 
Clerks or other license issuing agents 
have as yet sent in their November to- 
tals, so that we have no means of know- 
ing how many hunters took the field. 
Nevertheless, we expect that final fig- 
ures will show that hunting license sales 
substantially exceeded those of last year. 
Hunting accidents (with reports com- 
plete through December 6) total 102, 
17 of them fatal, with all but five of 
the fatalities incurred while deer hunt- 
ing. This compares to a total of 96 
accidents and 18 fatalities for all of 
1947. Violations show an increase over 
last year, but with this interesting dis- 
tinction: from April 1 to November 15, 
fines collected this year totaled $14,000 
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more than the same period last year, but 
this year there were only half as many 
deer-jacking cases. 

So much for the general aspects. But 
in collecting material for this article we 
asked each of our eight District Game 
Managers to give us a brief report—not 
on the past hunting season in general 
but on what they felt were the most in- 
teresting aspects of that season in their 
respective districts. One of the most in- 
teresting aspects of their reports is that 
of the eight, four reported on their local 
deer seasons. Perhaps this is not so sur- 
prising; as previously contended in this 
magazine, the whitetailed deer is New 
York’s most important game species. 
This past fall, it was pursued by 310,- 
000 hunters (a guess) in 55 counties (a 
fact). 

The deer season opened first in the 
Adirondacks, on October 20. In general 
the Adirondack season was a disappoint- 
ment to most hunters; the weather was 
mild, there was no tracking snow, and 
many hunters reported a scarcity of deer. 
In the opinion of Greenleaf Chase, our 
District Game Manager in the Adiron- 
dacks, the apparent scarcity was due in 
many sections to poor hunting condi- 
tions, which made it difficult to find 
deer even though signs indicated there 
were plenty of them. 

“The week of November 7 through 
13”, writes Chase, “was generally the 
most productive, both as to hunting suc- 
cess and take of older age deer. The take 
of older age deer is a healthy sign in 
this respect; the annual increment of 
bucks is not being too closelv cropped. 
The percentage of older age deer show- 
ing up in a cross section of the kill 
would indicate that a great deal of selec- 
tion still normally occurs in the Adiron- 
dacks. This year the emphasis seemed 
all in that direction for the central area 
comprising northern Hamilton, Herki- 
mer and southwestern St. Lawrence 
counties. where very few one-and-a-half 
vear bucks were taken. Considering the 
relatively light hunting pressure for that 
area, a vast portion of which is inac- 
cessible and posted land, the winter loss 





of fawns from starvation in early 1948 
may account for the sharp reduction in 
yearlings seen or taken. 

“In contrast to the Town of Long 
Lake, returns from which are typical of 
the above mentioned area, the Town of 
Indian Lake, having much accessible 
State land and a heavier hunting pres- 
sure, produced a significant take of one- 
and-a-half year bucks. The comparison 
between these two towns indicates one 
fact: that if enough deer are not taken 
out of a critical snow depth area by nor- 
mal hunting pressure to lighten the food 
competition in winter range, then Na- 
ture will do the same thinning job in 
a severe winter”’. 

Chase’s report ends in a somber vein: 
“Probably the most serious note of all 
was the short judgment of sportsman- 
ship evidenced by a considerable num- 
ber of hunters. A definite increase in 
‘sound shooting’ occurred, resulting in 
the indiscriminate wounding of many 
bucks and does and greatly increasing 
the danger of accidents. Further, the 
continued hounding of deer in some 
localities indicates that to some indi- 
viduals deer hunting is just a short term 
sport—no thought for tomorrow or the 
other fellow”. 


T was not the Adirondacks, however, 

but the Southern Tier which 
drew the vast majority of our deer hunt- 
ers. The Department had some warn. 
ing of what was to come when license 
issuing agents, early in November, be- 
gan to send in requests for more of the 
special deer-of-either-sex licenses, but 
even the Department was taken by sur- 
prise by the hunting pressure which 
developed immediately when the six- 
day season opened on November 24. 
On opening day, one observer in Steu- 
ben County counted 208 cars parked 
along two miles of road. 

According to Dick Hyde, Game Man- 
ager in the Allegany District: “Hunt- 
ing pressure was extremely heavy 
throughout the first four days of the 
season, dropping off considerably on 
the last two days following the week- 


Reports 


From the 


District Game Managers 


end. The heaviest kills were observed, 
as was expected, on the first two days. 
Just how heavy the kill was for the 
whole season will not be known until 
all tags have been forwarded to Albany, 
but even in those areas which were 
hunted the heaviest a surprising number 
of animals escaped the hunter. .. . 
Sportsmen may rest assured that an 
adequate seed stock of deer has been 
left in the District”. 

The hunting opportunity afforded by 
the deer herds in the Southern Tier had 
a pronounced effect on the season in 
adjacent districts, notably in the Lake 
Plains counties. Both Hyde and Bob 
Perry, Game Manager of the Lake Plains 
District, point out that the season on 
deer of either sex was designed pri- 
marily to reduce deer herds to a point 
where agricultural interests, as well as 
the deer range itself, would not be 
seriously damaged. But in the Lake 
Plains District, according to Perry, this 
is what happened: 

“Belief in the old adage that the 
grass may be greener on the other side 
of the fence apparently resulted this 
year in a majority of the deer hunters 
from the Lake Plains counties heading 
south to the hills of the Southern Tier, 
while fat bucks (and does) were left 
unmolested back home to feed con- 
tentedly for another season—to a large 
extent, on farmers’ crops. At least this 
would seem to be the case as evidenced 
by the mass migration of automobiles 
headed south during the early hours 
of opening day. 

“This year’s open season on deer of 
either sex in some of the Lake Plains 
counties (as well as the others) was de- 
termined following exhaustive surveys 
and conferences with local farmers and 
sportsmen. It was clearly expressed that 
the sportsmen would take advantage of 
the season to assist their farmer neigh- 
bors in reducing the deer herd to more 
manageable size, but in most cases the 
opening hour of the season found them 
many miles away. The same apparently 
applied to many of the very farmers in 
whose interests the regulations were in- 


augurated. In any case, observations 
indicate that deer hunting pressure was 
extremely light throughout the highly 
agricultural territory of Niagara, Orleans, 
Genesee, Monroe and Wayne and parts 
of several other counties”. 

Nevertheless, it seems clear that the 
special season in the Southern Tier ac- 
complished its dual purpose—to pro- 
tect agricultural interests and to reduce 
the deer herd to a point where it would 
not overbrowse its range or destroy the 
range for small game. Further, all re- 
ports indicate that although plenty of 
deer remain, even the demonstrated 
ability of deer to stage a remarkable 
comeback will not make it necessary 
to repeat the special season next year. 


HE season on small game—for 

obvious reasons always harder to 
assess than that on big game—neverthe- 
less brought forth some interesting com- 
ments from our Game Managers. From 
Ithaca, Robert Kelsey reported that the 
highlights of an otherwise mediocre 
hunting season in his South Central 
District were the improved rabbit and 
‘coon hunting, with rabbits in particular 
showing a most encouraging increase in 
the past two years. Kelsey also adds 
some interesting speculation on the 
tuffed grouse: 

“Admittedly they aren’t as common 
as a few years ago, but even in parts 
of the district where they are known to 
be fairly abundant hunters with dogs 
had difficulty in locating birds. The 
warm weather may have been partly 
to blame, but there was also a tendency 
for the grouse to run. 

“Years ago the grouse used to permit 
anyone to walk right up to it—a far cry 
from what the later hunter might ex- 
pect. And now, they run. This season 
many hunters have reported seeing 
grouse run ahead of their dogs to a good 
vantage point such as a stone wall, 
whence they survey the situation, then 
drop quietly over the other side and fly 
away. Having changed its ways once 
to adapt itself to man, could all this 
running mean a second change?” 
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Al Hall, reporting from Stamford for 
the Catskill District, likewise concen- 
trates on grouse, which he says pro- 
vided good shooting this year. As the 
most interesting incident of the season, 
he cites the case of a grouse hunter 
who knocked down a bird late one after- 
noon and, unable to find it, returned 
with a dog the next morning. The dog 
found the bird, still alive. So encour- 
aged, another hunter in the party set 
out with the dog to look for a bird 
knocked down five days previously. This 
bird was also found, wing-tipped and 
very lively. From this experience Hall 
draws some pertinent conclusions about 
grouse hunting without a dog. 

In general, John Nemes in Syracuse, 
Bob Ohlman in Poughkeepsie, and Asa 
Smith in Albany seem to agree that this 
small game season in their districts was 
better than last year’s, and better than 
had been expected for this year, al- 
though hunting conditions were poor 
until late in the season. For grouse in 
particular, food was abundant through- 
out the State; one hunter near Albany 
killed a bird with 52 thornapples in its 
crop. 

Summing up the small game situa- 
tion, Asa Smith has this to say: “T still 
can’t take too seriously the occasional 
gripes I hear about New York being a 
barren small game desert. A host of 
gunners get many hours of pleasure and 
relaxation hunting pheasant, grouse, 
woodcock, ducks, rabbits and squirrels— 
and bringing them home,too”. 


In conclusion we offer the following 
account—which seems to place the en- 
tire past hunting season in the proper 
perspective: In Columbia County two 
deer hunters were moving through the 
woods shortly after dawn when they 
heard a strange grunting and groaning 
in the underbrush. One surmised it was 
a bear, the other a wildcat. Investigat- 
ing with the utmost caution they dis- 
covered that the sounds came from a 
large green bag in which was encased a 
certain Game Protector, resting up after 
an all-night patrol. 
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ARKETING is the business of 
M exchanging forest products for 
money. Upon skillful selling 
depends the financial success of long 
years of timber-growing effort on the 
part of the trees and of forebearance on 
the part of the owner. All too often a 
fine woodlot is badly handled, good 
trees are put to poor uses, nobody makes 
any money out of the deal and the 
woods are left in tragic condition, all 
because a few key people failed to do a 
sound and proper job of marketing. 

It is a sad commentary on our re- 
puted Yankee shrewdness that the sell- 
ing job is so often poorly done. 

Marketing begins when there is 
something in the woods that is ripe to 
cut and when the owner feels inclined 
to cut it. Everyone who sets out to 
harvest timber is faced with the same 
problem—how to turn wood into dol- 
lars. ‘The smart ones treat their woods 
with care and consideration. ‘They sell 
those trees which have reached their 
economic prime and which are no 
longer earning their way, but carefully 
reserve the smaller merchantable trees 
which are still growing rapidly. As a 
result, they reap a fat harvest of dollars 
as a reward for their effort and leave 
good stands of trees to keep on growing. 
That is the hard way. The others 
choose to do it the easy way; to let some- 
one else do the thinking and the worry- 
ing and take the business risks. ‘They 
sell out to an operator, who takes or 
breaks everything but the sturdiest wolf 
trees. Both the landowners and their 
woodlots take a beating, from which 
the woodlots and sometimes the land- 
owners take a long time to recover. 

One way of selling timber is by 
“lump sum”, a term which has come to 
have a sinister sound in the ears of those 
who have the well-being of the forest at 
heart. For a stated amount of cash in 
hand, the landowner sells to some lum- 
berman “all the merchantable timber 
standing on the lands of the party of the 
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first part, the same to be removed within 
one year from date”. And _ thereby 
signs the death warrant of his woods. 

The “lump sum for everything” is the 
wrong way to sell a woodlot. It gives 
the logger a free hand to do almost any- 
thing he wants to and an incentive to do 
it speedily. If he breaks down a high- 
quality, fast growing tree that is still 
earning a high return—so what, he 
won’t be around to make the next cut 
anyway. If he leaves a big cull or a 
low-value wolf tree—he paid for it, take 
it or leave it. If he smashes down a 
lot of good little trees—well, they are 
his trees. And the natural reaction to 
having bought and paid for all of it is 
that the logger cuts everything that will 
make a merchantable product, even 
though many a small tree costs him 
more to log and to saw up than the re- 
sulting products are worth. The classic 
example is the small hemlock that yields 
one five-inch by eight-foot “sawlog” 
from which can be sawed one very 
waney two-by-four. These are referred 
to by the smarter lumbermen as “two 
slabs and a streak of sawdust”. They 
produce a lot of waste for a little lum- 
ber. By every token such trees should 
be left in the woods to grow. Today, 
they and their like are worth consider- 
ably less than nothing; if left, they will 
grow into valuable timber. 





AULT is not all with the logger. 

Many an owner insists on selling 
all his timber, even though the smaller 
stuff is worth very little and might bet- 
ter be saved to grow. Recently, a wide- 
awake logger showed me two adjoining 
lots that he had just worked over. On 
one, he had cut to about 12 inches, 
taking out 90 per cent of the value in 
50 per cent of the trees and leaving a 
fine young stand to grow. On the 
other, the owner insisted that he cut all 
the trees down to eight inches. The 
operator bought the lot reluctantly, paid 
only a little additional money for the 
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trees under 12 inches and lost money 
cutting and manufacturing them. He 
made a wreck out of the woods. 

One of the bad things about the 
“lump sum” business is that, until the 
job is completed, no one knows for sure 
what is on the lot. The owner may 
know all about the price of milk, or the 
last quotation on U. S. Steel common, 
but seldom knows the real worth of 
standing timber. The farm folk gen- 
erally underestimate it. The city-dwell- 
ing owner, whose principal contacts 
with wood prices are through the pur- 
chase of finished lumber from the retail 
yard, often has unbelievably exaggerated 
ideas on values. 


NOTHER unfortunate point is the 
time limit, often without adequate 
provision for reasonable extension. Of 
necessity, lumber operators. have to keep 
some timber lots bought ahead. How 
soon they can get around to cut them 
depends on two unpredictable items— 
weather and labor supply. No one has 
yet learned how to predict the weather, 
and how to guess what workers will do 
is still harder. Even the best-planned 
and best-run logging operation can be 
stopped cold by too much snow or by 
“voluntary absenteeism” (which is a 
fancy phrase for just staying away) on 
the part of the cutters. When, through 
no fault of his own, a purchaser of tim- 
ber sees his time run out before the job 
is completed, it hurts both his finances 
and his sense of fair play. It hurts even 
more when the owner gives him the 
horse laugh and sells the lot all over 
again to a competitor. 

The right way to sell timber is on a 
marked tree basis. That way, the owner 
knows exactly what is to be cut and, of 
equal importance, what is to be left. 
Estimating and marking is a tricky and 
highly technical job. Unless he has had 
plenty of experience, the forest owner 
will do well to have it done by a for- 
ester. This service is offered free to co- 





Marketing begins when you 
have something to sell, 
and first you find out 
what you've got in your 
woodlot. Step 1: cruising 


operators under New York’s Forest 
Practice Act, or the owner can employ 
a consulting forester to do it. The re- 
port will tell the owner how much of 
what quality of what species he has to 
offer for sale. These are vital facts, for 
they determine what the timber is 
suited for and hence what it should be 
worth, 
Some loggers take a dim view of the 
“marked tree” business, claiming that 
they cannot operate profitably that way. 
But almost every operator who has given 
the system a fair and honest try is in 
favor of it. Many of these men have 
been initiated in the art of such selec- 
tive logging by purchasing timber lots 
estimated and marked for Forest Prac- timber sales; Step 2: marking with a paint gun 
tice Act co-operators by Conservation oT 5 2 s aK: 
Department foresters. I know one oper- : j ‘ , oe | i te \ ey 
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We'd like to see more marked 


ator who bid on an offering of oak on 
the basis of the forester’s estimate, with 
out even going near the lot. He later sai 
about it, “If Harry thinks there is 50 M 
in the marked trees, with 15 per cerit 
defect, I'll take his word for it’. 

From the logger’s viewpoint, there are 
some real advantages in marked tree log- 
ging. He gets an accurate estimate of 
both volume and quality, a much more 
careful one than he would or could 
make for himself. He is not forced to 
take a lot of small, scarcely merchant- 
able trees that he doesn’t want and 
can’t use. His cutters waste no time in 
deciding what trees to cut, those to go 
being plainly and unmistakably marked. 
When the forester marks trees to be cut, 
he spots each one breast high with a 
blob of yellow paint, put on with a paint 
gun. This type of marking does not 
harm the tree and the spots remain for 
several years. Their presence puts an 
end to all argument between opcrator 
and owner as to what should or should 
not be cut. 

For the good of the woods and the 
profit of the forest owner, we’d like to 
see more marked tree sales. 

—Dave Cook, Supervising Forester 
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| P NEAR the headwaters the com- 

mon eel, nearing adult size, feels 

the urge to return to sea for 
spawning. With a rise in the river and 
in the dark of night he begins his sea- 
ward migration. A bottom fish, he 
moves swiftly along, forsaking all food. 
Suddenly he bumps into a barrier, veers 
off into a channel dug along the middle 
of the stream bed and swirls through a 
narrow opening between two rock walls, 
the surge of water carrying him up an 
enclosed  stair-like arrangement of 
wooden slats. He drops back in under 
the ends of a set of slats and against a 
wooden cross piece. 

Anguilla chrysypa won’t get to sea to 
complete his life cycle; he’s been taken 
in an eel rack! 

Of the 14 racks licensed by the State 
this past year, one of the best belongs to 
Robert E. Smith. It’s in the West 
Branch of the Delaware, just below the 
highway bridge at Rock Rift. It’s the 
18th rack Smith has built in the course 
of his long side vocation as an eelman 
(his real trade is stone cutting), and it 
has just now finished its fifth year of 
operation. 

The law says his trap must not inter- 
fere with the passage of a boat, so one 
of the rock walls of Smith’s V-shaped 
weir begins out a way from the shore 
and is about 80 feet long; the other 
starts at the opposite bank and is about 
200 feet long. At the point of the V 
is the rack or trap, with the water de- 
flected into and through it by the walls. 


TOP ViEW OF RACKS AND CROSS ances OF 
SERIES OF RACKS IN OPERATION. EELS A’ 
TRAPPED UNDER OVERHANG OF RACK Stars 
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EEL RACK 


There Are Only 14 In The State 


On top, at the downstream end of the 
rack, Smith has a shack reached from 
shore by a catwalk. Besides a bunk and 
a stove the hut is equipped with plenty 
of flashlights, because eeling is mostly a 
nocturnal affair. On the near bank is an 
= -faced sales shack where Smith 
ten sells $200 worth of eels a day; 
30 cents a pound liveweight, 40 cents 
dressed. Downriver eelmen are getting 
65 cents a pound dressed, but Bob is in 
an area where he can sell all he can 
catch, and he depends on volume rather 
than high prices. Until his customers 
come along, he stores his catch in long 
wooden boxes with screened ends. 
Eels aren’t the only things that run 
afoul of the rack. Black bass, brown 
trout, chubs, pickerel, suckers, sunfish, 
bullheads, turtles, muskrats and trash— 
including the outside guard of a ventil- 
ating system fan, and this past Hal- 
low’en, a door—have been raked out of 
the trap. Everything but the eels goes 
back over the side; the law is specific 
about the fish (excepting the eels) be- 
ing returned to the water immediately. 
Muskrats get a lift out on a shingle or 
broom. 


OU can make a nice piece of change 

out of an eel rack, but it means 
hard work and long hours. The first 
thing to do is pick a good site, far up- 
river; then locate and anchor the bed 
pieces; then start building the walls or 
wings from the rack toward the shores. 
The first fall of the set is built and the 
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other sets constructed back down to the 
first; otherwise it would be impossible 
to nail on the overlaps of the falls. (See 
diagram). Slats, about 30 to a et 
should be of hemlock. Smith’s permit 
allows the use of six or seven sets of 
falls each six feet long, and he feels that 
fewer eels escape from such a trap than 
from a three-set rack with falls 10 feet 
long. The law says the slats must be 
three-eighths of an inch apart. But 
Smith says that’s too close and he spaces 
his five-eighths of an inch, allowing for 
swelling. Incidentally, he has a remov- 
able piece in the first fall which he 
opens when the trap is not in operation. 


HE main operating expense is slat 
replacement. By comparison the 
sides enclosing the falls are cheap to 
maintain, but then there is the expense 
of the eel boxes (which use a lot of 
lumber and only last three years), plus 
incidentals. So, what with the present 
price of lumber and $20 for a license, 
the eel business runs into money. 
While the license is good from Janu- 
ary to January, September is the best 
eel month. They say that eels don’t 
really begin to run until the first frost, 
but this year Smith began operations 
July 22 and took his last run on Novem- 
ber 4. Every eelman has his own 
schedule. Smith talks to a lot of the 
boys in the know but he sticks to his 
own beliefs and profits by his own ex- 
perience. In case you’re worried, he does 
all right. —Ro.anp B. MILLER 











MORE COVER ON THE LAND 


1938 





These two pictures (both of exactly the samc terrain) show better than a thousand 
words the dramatic effect, achieved in ten short years, of a man-made effort to put 
some cover back on land which obviously needed it. The steep barren slopes shown in 
the 1938 picture should never have been denuded of their forest covering in a mis- 
guided effort to farm more land. But that is water (and soil and wildlife) over the dam. 

The 1948 picture shows how rapidly nature with a little help and a few thousand 
seedlings can quickly repair much of the damage. Here the forester can see a new 
crop of timber in the making; the good farmer can see the protective covering which 
spells soil and water conservation in its cheapest form; and the outdoorsman can see 
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the re-creation of food and cover—which means more wildlife for all of us to enjoy. 

These pictures also show why the Division of Fish and Game has launched a new 
game management program designed to put food and cover back on thousands of 
additional acres, through co-operative work with the farmers in Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts and with woodland owners in Forest Practice Districts. 

Just how this triumvirate of farmer-woodland owner-sportsman can now pull to- . 
gether in this new program will be the subject of a special article in our next issue. 
Meantime, take a look at these pictures—and then at your own countryside. We 
know you'll agree there’s a job to be done, a job for all of us. The means are at hand. 
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OUR DUCK BAND RETURNS 


What happens to the mallards 





raised on our game farms? Band returns show that 
more than 80 per cent are taken in New York; others travel far 


ACH FALL many duck hunters 
find birds carrying aluminum leg- 
bands among those they shoot. 

These bands usually bear a number and 
an inscription requesting that the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service be notified in 
case of recovery. Sportsmen often won- 
der just what this banding business is 
all about, anyway. Because they do not 
appreciate its value, they frequently 
neglect to report banded birds they have 
taken. Then, too, people recovering 
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bands or banded birds, especially out of 
season, sometimes are afraid they have 
come into possession of something “ta- 
boo” and fail to make a report. 

In the first place it should be pointed 
out clearly that anyone finding a band 
under any circumstances will be doing 
the Department as well as his own sport 
a service by reporting the incident. This 
applies at all times of year. Emphati- 
cally—a person finding such a band does 
not have something he shouldn’t have. 


The only way that information can be 
obtained from such banding operations 
is through reporting bands recovered. 
A report giving the species, date and 
location of recovery, and how recovered 
(i.e. shot, found dead, caught in trap, 
etc.) should be sent to the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Washington, 
D. C. or to the Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. Reports sent to 
Washington are forwarded to the De- 
partment by the Federal Service which 














acts as a clearing house for this sort of 
work throughout the country. 

Banding affords the only practical 
means of obtaining certain information 
about waterfowl which is needed to 
guide management. Where are the 
principal wintering grounds of the ducks 
passing through different parts of New 
York? Where do they breed? What 
are the chief migration routes? When 
and where does the main hunting kill 
take place? With respect to artificially 
propagated birds, to what extent do they 
furnish shooting? What proportion of 
those shot are taken in New York? Do 
stocked birds return to breed in the lo- 
cality where they were released? 

Bandings of both wild-trapped ducks 
and artificially propagated stock has 
been done. For the latter, the mallard 
has been primarily involved because it 
is the only species adapted to game farm 
production. Since 1935, banded game 
farm mallards have been liberated at 
many different points throughout the 
State. A large proportion of these were 
sent out directly from Department game 
farms as ducklings. Banded adults have 
also been released. Moreover, the 
Northeastern Waterfowl Association has 
reared considerable numbers of duck- 
lings which were banded and liberated 
in the Ontario-St. Lawrence region in 
collaboration with Department research 
workers. The Hudson Valley Water- 
fowl Association has begun a similar 
project in its region. 


eecior of the potential role of 
mallard rearing projects as a 
means whereby sportsmen can help 
themselves, it is important to know what 
can be expected from efforts of this 
kind. Band returns (up to January 1, 
1948) indicate some of the results of 
such stocking as well as illustrate the 
sort of information that can be gained 
by use of this technique. 

For the period prior to 1945, records 
of the number of banded birds originally 
liberated are not complete enough to 
permit calculation of the proportion rep- 
resented by band returns, although other 
data are complete for 861 returns. In 
addition, from the release of 1,293 duck- 
lings reared by the Northeastern Water- 
fowl Association in 1945 and 1946, a 
total of 164 returns (or about 12 per 
cent) were received, while liberation of 
125 adult birds in 1946 produced a re- 
turn of 38 (or roughly 30 per cent). 
All together, then, we have a total of 
1,063 returns. 

In attempting to evaluate band re- 
turns, one must recognize that actual 
survival is something greater than the 
proportion of recoveries reported. Ob- 
viously, not all the birds that survive 
are taken by hunters or are found if 





they die from other causes. Even those 
taken by hunters are not all reported. 
Band returns do, however, afford highly 
valuable indices of relative values. 

Duck hunters will probably be inter- 
ested first in the direct contribution of 
stocked birds to their sport. Of the 
1,063 returns received, about 81 per 
cent had been recovered by the end of 
the first hunting season following re- 
lease. An additional nine per cent were 
taken during the second year. While 
few were taken after the second year, 
three birds from the early liberations 
survived eight years. ‘The great ma- 
jority of these were taken by shooting. 
About three-quarters of the returns at 
the end of the first hunting season, and 
more than two-thirds of the total num- 
ber received, were taken within 25 miles 
of the place where the birds were re- 
leased. Of the ducks recovered, more 
than 80 per cent were taken within New 
York State. 

These records demonstrate that the 
liberation of game farm mallards has 
provided additional shooting, especially 
during the first open season. Further- 
more, such shooting has chiefly bene- 
fited New York State hunters primarily 
in the localities where the releases were 
made. In the Ontario-St. Lawrence re- 
gion, where detailed records were kept 
of the composition of the duck kill, the 
number of such birds shot doubled the 
total take of mallards. At the same 
time, mallards as a whole represented 
only about six per cent of the marsh 
ducks bagged; most were black ducks. 

Since few liberations were made in 
the vicinity of open water where the 
ducks could winter, there seems little 
doubt that those surviving the early gun- 
ning season migrated. Plotting the re- 
coveries outside the State but including 
Long Island, as shown on the accom- 
panying map, indicates in a general way 
where the birds went. A large propor- 
tion of the recoveries along eastern Lake 
Erie, Lake Ontafio and the St. Law- 
rence River were taken during the early 
fall following release and represent pre- 
liminary movements to large bodies of 
water, often northward of the point of 
telease. The returns from the middle 
Atlantic coast, however, indicate that 
this region is the main wintering ground 
for birds from New York. 

Of significance, also, are the findings 
regarding the degree to which such stock 
may increase mallard breeding popula- 
tions in the State. Nearly half of all 
returns after the first winter were from 
within 25 miles of the point of release. 
This is an encouraging indication that 
a substantial proportion of such birds, 
which survive their first hunting season, 
will return to the locality where they 
were liberated. The scattered returns 
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extending northwestward through the 
north-central states and into the prairie 
provinces represent a tendency for birds 
returning in the spring, and not stop- 
ping in New York or adjacent waters, 
to travel toward the main breeding 
grounds in the prairie regions. 

From these findings, based on band 
returns, it seems evident that the rear- 
ing and release of mallards does consti- 
tute a means whereby sportsmen in 
many parts of the State can directly 
augment their hunting opportunity. Al- 
though the proportionate return during 
the frst season was greater for adults 
than ‘for ducklings, the much higher 
cost of holding birds to maturity makes 
it more economical to use ducklings. 
Moreover, second-year returns for duck- 
lings were comparable to those for 
adults. Furthermore, experiments have 
shown the best age for liberation to be 
five weeks, younger birds suffering 
heavier pre-season losses and older birds 
becoming unduly tame. 

Band returns have made it possible 
to compare other aspects of stocking 
game farm mallards. On one occasion, 
for example, groups of ducklings were 
banded and released which had been 
derived in part from eggs purchased 
from private breeders and in part from 
eggs produced by State game farm stock. 
Both groups were reared under identi- 
cal conditions with equally high sur- 
vival to the time of liberation. Recov- 
ery records, however, showed that the 
birds from State game farm stock 
vielded about three times the propor- 
tion of returns that the others did. Dif- 
ferences between release sites in the 
degree of return experienced are also re- 
vealed by such records, the figures rang- 
ing from zero to more than 50 per cent. 
Incidentally, a return of at least 10 per 
cent should be considered prerequisite 
for continued stocking of an area, al- 
though several years’ experience may be 
required for a sound average. Another 
question on which information is being 
accumulated through band returns is 
that of the movements of released stock 
within the State. 


N SUMMARY, it is clear that band- 
ing furnishes a highly valuable re- 
search tool, especially for studying wide- 
ranging species such as_ waterfowl. 
Returns have already supplied significant 
information which could. have been 
gathered in no other way. This applies. 
to our knowledge of wild birds as well as: 
game farm stock. Banding operations 
are continuing, but results are almost 
entirely dependent on the co-operation 
of sportsmen and others in reporting 
band recoveries. Please send in anv you 
may encounter—Rosert W. Darrow, 
Supervisor of Game Research 
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“Tie DULL grey mop _ bucket 
lurched along on its user’s arm, 
down the twilighted hall. A cheer- 
ful tace blinked in the rectangle of light. 

“Land sakes. Don’t ye ever get done 
in here? It’s getting so I have to mop 
around ye every night.” 

“Done? Why, Molly, we’re just get- 
ting started in the Division of Conserva- 
tion Education. We've got a big job 
ahead of us. Just look at these requests 
from teachers; look at the. . .” 

“Teachers? Conservation Education? 
Why, the next thing ye know ye’'ll be 
putting it in the schools.” 


That’s right, Molly; that’s just what 
we're trying to do. Because we feel 
that schools still carry the main educa- 
tional load. To some the word school 
recalls cheering crowds at a football 
game, to some a certain dimly-lighted 
Junior Prom. Others will grimace, re- 
membering adult toil in night school 
when they were striving, as Americans 
usually are, to better themselves. Old- 
sters thinking of school may chuckle, 
remembering a pungent little building 
out back, and how she went clean over 
on Hallowe’en. But all in all, school 
means education to most of us, and we 
in conservation are no exceptions. 

So this Division, anxious to live up 
to the Education part of its name, wants 
to be of real, working value to the 
schools. But let us say right now for 
the record that we are not going into 
the teaching business. Teaching is a 
specialty, and we will only try to sup- 
ply the specialists with the materials 
we believe they need in their work. 

In this connection, it appears to us 
that the primary need is for more con- 
servation cookery in the educational 
tools—especially the textbooks. The 
kids aren’t learning the stuff because it 
isn’t in their books; the teachers can’t 
supply it because it wasn’t in their 
books. This is not an indictment of 
education today. It is merely a sug- 
gestion that education, as well as so- 
ciety, must revamp its thinking along 
conservation lines so that we can pre- 
serve our natural bounty. 

Indications that this type of thinking 
is already being done in educational cir- 
cles can be found in such modern text- 
books as Basic Biology by Fenton and 
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CONSERVATION 
EDUCATION 


Kambly, published by Macmillan Com- 
pany, and Biology for Better Living by 
Bayles and Burnett, published by Silver 
Burdett. These books induce a feeling 
of guarded optimism for the future of 
Conservation Education. The homely 
truth is there, the exposition simple, 
clear. Although such texts are as yet 
new and few, we believe they are indic- 
ative of a trend. 

‘Lhis trend is likewise receiving a shot 
in the arm from the Division of Con- 
servation Education. Impressed by the 
earnest insistence of teachers’ requests 
for any kind of material that would help 
them get conservation in their programs, 
we put a tentative finger in the dyke. 
Purely as a stop-gap measure until 
greater things materialize we created a 
free packet service for teachers, .Adver- 
tised at teachers’ conferences (see cut), 
this service features conservation mate- 
rials designed to fit all parts of the 
school program. Here are posters on a 
variety of subjects from soil erosion to 
fire prevention. Included too in the 
packet are numerous reprints from this 
magazine: flora, fauna, outdoors car- 
toons. Blotters, federal booklets, and 
bibliographies of literature and film add 
to a variety which is aimed at supplying 
the teacher with materials he can’t get 
elsewhere, just vet. 

The response to this exhibit has been 
overwhelming. ‘Teachers by the hun- 
dreds flocked to see the skunk. Over 
eight hundred of them signed up for the 
materials; most others took the blanks 
home and are sending them in daily. 
This is a good beginning, has taught us 
lessons: teachers had never seen THE 
COoNSERVATIONIST before; teachers want, 
need materials even more than we had 
guessed; some teachers never had seen 
a skunk before (23 people at one con- 
ference asked what kind of animal it 
was). They will learn though, because 
until a working co-ordination of con- 
servation-education forces forges a tem- 
plate for permanent production, “Co- 
logne”, most traveled skunk in the sub- 
deb class, will become an increasingly 
familiar figure wherever teachers meet 
and want their conservation in black 
and white. The materials she adver- 
tises may be obtained in reasonable 
amounts as a free packet service of the 
Division of Conservation Education by 
writing us your educational needs. 


Also interested in these materials and 
their place in the school program are 
the people in the State Education De- 
partment who are responsible for devel- 
oping the curriculum or course of study 
used in New York State’s schools. And 
they believe, as we do, that education 
should become more conservation- 
minded. This can best be accomplished 
by the insertion in the curriculum of 
enough of the doctrines of wise use so 
that the student, upon reaching matur- 
ity, accepts conservation as part of his 
way of life. 

That shouldn’t be too difficult. Youth 
and conservation have everything in 
common. Both symbolize a renewal of 
something vital and strong. Like good 
sportsmanship, conservation should be 
made to appeal to youth as a code to live 
by. American boys and girls, even in 
love and war, recognize certain rules of 
conduct. When they learn to see, in 
eroded lands and dried-up stream beds, 
something that needs immediate atten- 
tion, education will be well on the way 
to the completion of a much-needed 
program. 


HIS goal can’t be reached in schools 

by the inclusion of a special 
course in conservation, any more than 
the mere announcement of Arbor Day 
can reforest all our abandoned farmland. 
Although this type of special emphasis 
helps, the real answer must lie in cor- 
relation of conservation with most sub- 
jects in the educational system. 

Such a correlation shouldn’t be hard, 
since conservation is a ‘natural’ for a 
tie-up with school subjects. A darned 
good problem in algebra could be de- 
veloped from the fact that the Empire 
State now uses, annually, 84 million 
cords of wood, cuts 34 million, 
GROWS 14 million. Movie-bound 
kids, failing to bone the necessary dough 
from dad, should appreciate the dollars 
and cents loss from, say, pollution— 
which alone costs New York State resi- 
dents 14 million dollars each year. The 
very fact that one-sixth of our State is 
abandoned farmland should make a 
good working problem for social studies 
teachers who can find a laboratory in al- 
most any school backyard. And what 
about the English teacher who has 
trouble in getting the outdoors type of 
boy to get that Friday composition in 








If Conservation Is For All the Land, 
It Is Also For All the People; So We Must 
Teach It to Young People, in Schools 
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on time? Just try getting him to des- 
cribe his last fishing trip in terms of 
poor land use he saw; or assign an article 
from THE CoNnsERVATIONIST to be re- 
worked in his own words. The possibili- 
ties here in the educational field are as 
legion as the examples are lacking. 
Science probably includes more ma- 
terial close to the heart of natural re- 
sources than any other subject. Most of 
us learned about the flora and fauna 
when we were in knee pants. But did 
our education suggest what some of us 
learned in later life: that although the 
bluejay may be a screaming nuisance to 
us as deer hunters, we wouldn’t eradi- 
cate his gaudy hide for — simply 
because he is part and parcel of the 
whole picture which furnishes the trip’s 
real thrills, whether we ‘connect’ or not. 
A brook trout, we probably forgot as 
fast as we learned, is a salmo fontinalis, 
but most of us reached adulthood before 
we discovered, by ourselves, that the 
gorgeous tints adorning his powerful 
little frame mean more to us as the 
essence of everything wild than they 
ever could as mere fish on the table. 
Why couldn’t students be made to real- 
ize in school that outdoors sports are 
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not an end in themselves but merely a 
means to get us in contact with the 
greater values so important to the hu- 
man spirit? (Fallsburgh, N. Y. Central 
School pioneers this year in an angling 
course offering credit toward graduation. 
Development of these educational ‘in- 
tangibles’ is part of their major purpose. 
More power to you, Fallsburgh). 

In this consideration of a new type of 
conservation education, the brightest 
note to date is a wholehearted, sincere 
co-operation between conservation and 
education forces. An Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Conservation 
in the Schools of New York State was 
formed this past summer. Our fondest 
hopes ride in their briefcases. Notable 
work has been done by Dr. Fred Bair, 
chief of the State Bureau of Curriculum 
Development (Secondary), who helped 
place our materials in the proper place 
in the schools. Miss Anna Clark Ken- 
nedy and Miss I. M. Gustafson, State 
library leaders, helped in distribution of 
conservation materials. Dr. Harold Mc- 
Nally suggested that we might be able 
to utilize the vast educational labora- 
tories of Columbia University to help 
work out our program. 
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‘They know, and conservation knows, 
what is needed in the schools. The 
teachers know how to put it across. 
Once given the appropriate teaching 
materials the first job of the teacher may 
be to strive for a greater conservation- 
consciousness. And no teacher will be 
able properly to handle this job unless 
he, himself, is aware; unless on the way 
home from school in a rain he recog- 
nizes, in a muddy stream, topsoil on a 
one-way ride to the sea; unless he sees, 
in his own community, a unit that can 
through intelligent analysis of its own 
ecological possibilities contribute a great 
deal to the betterment of our heritage. 
Such accomplishments we can hardly 
expect until the teacher is given, instead 
of travel-bulletin textbooks, a realistic 
approach to problems at home through 
workable, practical experiments in wise 
use. 

The hands of these teachers that 
mold our youth are probably at this 
juncture the most important, most over- 
worked hands in our social structure. If 
their fingers could point at one educa- 
tional shortcoming it might well be 
apathy on the home front. Even though 
the rest of us have no time to attend 
classes we can help out in the Awareness 
division. Probably none of us passes a 
day or travels a mile without seeing 
something that needs a hand from con- 
servation, and here we can help con- 
servation education. A few already 
have: they have donated subscriptions 
to THe Conservationist to school li- 
braries (2,000 libraries still lack the pub- 
lication); townspeople have gotten to- 
gether with school groups on conserva- 
tion projects, helping to reforest some 
burned-over area, improve some stream. 
We'll have more to say about this sort 
of thing in the next issue, but for now 
it seems to us that people are beginning 
to catch on to the idea that conservation 
affords us a swell chance to help bring 
education and the home a little closer 
together. 


S° don’t gather that we are trying to 
promote a closed contract between 
education and conservation forces. Far 
from it. For just as conservation is for 
all the land, Conservation Education 
should be for all the people. Whether 
we are teachers, students, or just plain 
villagers, there is a definite contribution 
we can make, and a definite place for us 
in the Conservation Education program. 
The sooner we realize this and initiate 
an effort accordingly, the sooner we shall 
feel, when we pause to consider the con- 
servation picture, not a cool breeze 
down the backs of our necks, but a glow 
of accomplishment as warm as a light 
in the window at the end of a long, dark 
toad. —J. D. Butcer 
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OWHERE in the State of New 
N York is the menace of pollu- 
tion so great as in the tidal 
waters surrounding New York City and 
Long Island. ‘These waters are defined 
in the Conservation Law as the Marine 
District, and they cover an area in ex- 
cess of 1,100,000 acres. The pollution 
problem is particularly acute in this area 
because of the rapid development and 
expansion of our so-called civilization. 
History tells us that Hendrick Hudson 
found our waters pure and beautiful, 
abounding with fish and shellfish. What 
would the good captain think if he en- 
tered New York Harbor today? The 
fish are nearly all gone; there are no 
shellfish; the waters are turbid, gray, 
foul-smelling, littered with floating sol- 
ids and waste material of all kinds. Nor 
is the metropolitan area the only one 
so defiled. Of the 1,100,000 acres of 
land under water in this Marine Dis- 
trict, in about 300 years of “conquest” 
and “building” man has been able to 
badly pollute, damage, or totally ruin 
some 161,000 acres. 
Now let’s see what happened to create 
this condition in the Marine District: 
We have about 75 sewage treatment 
plants which operate with varying de- 
grees of inefficiency. These plants range 
rom the relatively ineffective, so-called 
screening plants to the more modern, 
activated sludge type, which are capable 
of removing between 90 and 95 per cent 
of sewage solids. But a look at the map 
below will show that in most instances 
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wherever a sewage plant is located, the 
adjacent water areas are polluted. ‘This 
is indicative ot the fact that many of the 
plants are not performing satisfactorily. 
In any case, there is discharged annually 
from these plants about a thousand mil- 
lion gallons of inadequately treated sew- 
age. In addition, about 800 tons of sus- 
pended solids are discharged daily. 

Next in importance as a despoiler of 
our waters is the duck farm industry on 
Long Island. ‘The ducks raised are of 
the White Pekin variety. In the area 
enclosed by the dotted lines on the map 
below—near Riverhead, Eastport and 
the Moriches—there are from 65 to 85 
duck farms (the figure varies from year 
to year) raising an average annual total 
of about 6,000,000 ducks. The farms 
are located along the banks of streams, 
and large quantities of duck feces drain 
into the waters. This, of course, results 
in the pollution of vast areas, since the 
streams drain into tidal waters where the 
action of the tide widely scatters the 
waste material. 

Finally, there are miles and miles of 
sewer pipe that feed directly into our 
waters, with no sewage treatment even 
attempted. They bring not only dirty 
street water but also refuse from the resi- 
dences, stores, garages, et cetera which 
tap the pipes. Then, too, there is that 
vast populace living along the banks of 


streams and piping into them, directly 


or indirectly, all waste material. 
None of these sources of pollution is 
new. All are well known. Yet until re- 






cently the public has not seemed to real- 
ize the seriousness of the problem they 
present, and the tendency is still to ac- 
cept that problem as one about which 
not much can be done. Certainly all of 
us, with pious dignity, will declare our- 
selves in favor of cleaning up pollution, 
but there is one reservation: we are all 


. for it as long as no cost to ourselves is 


involved. The sum and substance of this 
whole pollution problem can be pretty 
well stated like this: we all want pure, 
clean water, but those responsible for 
the pollution menace are not willing to 
pay the cost of eliminating or discontin- 
uing it. There are isolated instances to 
the contrary, of course, but generally 
speaking there can be detected a distinct 
“do nothing” policy and a willingness to 
sit back and hope that either the Fed- 
eral or the State government will put up 
the money to have the job done. 


HILE this waiting and stalling 
continues, our beaches are being 
washed out by waters of questionable 
purity, and about 30 per cent of our 
waters containing shellfish are so pol- 
luted that we have had to close them to 
the taking of shellfish—except for trans- 
planting purposes or for use as bait, un- 
der special permit. Since the pollution 
of bathing beaches does not come under 
the jurisdiction of this Department’s 
Bureau of Marine Fisheries, we will con- 
fine our further comments to what is 
happening to the shellfish industry. 
The shellfish industry is big business 
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in the Marine District. Production fig- 
ures for 1947 show a total harvest of 
161,658,484 pounds, of which the major 
species were hard clams, oysters and surf 
clams, in that order. ‘This harvest had a 
value of $9,005,596 wholesale. It is 
cstimated that with an adequate conser- 
vation program and the elimination of 
pollution, this industry, which employs 
more than 5,000 men, could be ex- 
panded to a value of $20,000,000. 

Pollution stands in the way of such 
an expansion. It also threatens the shell- 
fish industry within its present confines. 
Not all of the 1,100,000 acres of water 
areas in the Marine District are produc- 
tive of shellfish—production is confined 
to about 300,000 acres—but because of 
pollution more than half of this acreage 
has been closed to commercial fishing. 
A study of the red zones on the map 
will indicate that about 90 per cent of 
these polluted areas are located in the 
vicinity of New York City. 


OME idea of the damage done 

to the shellfish industry may be 
gained by a study of the insert in the 
map below, taken from a typical area 
(in this case, the Bayshore area). Known 
as Great Cove, it is about 500 acres in 
extent. It receives pollution in the form 
of raw sewage resulting from overflow- 
ing cesspools in the built-up or down- 
town section of Bayshore. There is no 
public sewer system in this village, al- 
though one is obviously needed. The 
amount of pollution is not great enough 


to result in a condition of “gross pollu- 
tion” and extinction of shellfish life. 
Clams grow well in the cove, since it 
is only “moderately polluted”; they are 
sufficiently polluted, however, to be 
dangerous for human consumption, yet 
as long as clams are plentiful in the area 
there is always danger of their being 
taken illegally and sold to the public. 
‘The best possible patrol cannot com- 
pletely eliminate this bootlegging. ‘The 
alternative is to allow the clams to be 
taken legally, transplant them to clean 
areas under supervision (where they 
readily clean themselves of their pollu- 
tion in due course of time), and then 
allow them to be retaken and sold. In 
this way, a natural resource is made 
available and the danger to the public is 
removed. In the Bayshore area alone, 
an average of about 50 men worked for 
10 days in September, 1947, and re- 
moved and sold 3,000 bushels of clams. 

Such transplanting projects, however, 
require constant supervision to see to it 
that all shellfish removed are trans- 
planted, and none diverted to direct 
marketing. T'wo protectors must be as- 
signed full time to this work. Likewise 
a patrol boat is tied up, in that it cannot 
be transferred elsewhere. Yet during 
this past year five different transplanting 
projects were operated and a total of 
1,163,760 pounds of clams alone were 
salvaged. 

These projects are of course helpful 
in salvaging, in a small way, a natural 
resource of great value. But there are 


still millions of pounds of shellfish of all 
kinds which we have neither the per- 
sonnel, time or money to remove from 
polluted areas. ‘This poundage goes to 
waste. We also recognize the fact that 
the muck and filth in the form of solids 
that have covered the bottoms of our 
streams and bays—in some instances up 
to four feet in depth—has definitely had 
an adverse effect on many varieties of 
saltwater fish as well as on crabs and 
eels. They no longer come into our 
streams as they used to do. 


HIS article has dealt primarily with 
the aspects of pollution as it af- 
fects the shellfish industry. That is 
because this matter is within our prov- 
ince. Yet the damage done by pollu- 
tion is probably far greater in other 
fields; it causes enormous financial loss 
in the form of reduced real estate val- 
ues and inestimable damage to bathing 
and other recreational facilities; it is an 
ever present threat to public health. 
The slogan of the New York State 
Health Department is this: “Public 
health is purchaseable; within natural 
limitations, any community can deter- 
mine its own death rate”. This slogan 
might be adapted to an anti-pollution 
campaign: ““Clean waters are purchase- 
able: within financial limitations, any 
community can determine the degree 
of pollution of its waters”’. 
—ALFRED TUCKER, 
Supt. of Marine Fisheries, and 
Mitton H. Binwett, Bacteriologist 
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SOME CONSERVATION PROBLEMS 


FoR The NEW YEAR 


S we tear the last page from our 
A calendar and 1948 slips into his- 
tory, we think of two develop- 
ments which the test of time may very 
well prove to be more important to man 
than all other events of the past year. 
The first, of course, is the increas- 
ingly desperate attempt to achieve some 
semblance of a basis for world peace. 
Second, and closely allied to the first, 
is a growing recognition that many of 
the world’s problems (which in this day 
and age have become our problems 
whether we like it or not), along with 
some of our own domestic problems, 
are the result of mushrooming popula- 
tions and a dwindling stock of natural 
resources. The desperate need for more 
conservation on a personal, local, state, 
national, and global scale has thereby 
been heavily underscored. 

As evidence of this growing recog- 
nition, and we still have a long, long 
way to go, we cite the Herald Tribune 
Conservation Forum and the publica- 
tion of two books on conservation writ- 
ten for popular reading: Our Plundered 
Planet by Fairfield Osborn, and Road to 
Survival by William Vogt. It is not our 
purpose to discuss here the merits of 
these books, but the fact that this coun- 
try has at least gotten to the point where 
such books can be written; that enough 
of our people are sufficiently interested 
to buy them to make them best sellers; 
and that a great many people who are 
important and influential in every walk 
of life are paying heed to their contents 
—is to us most encouraging. 

Again, cold facts tell us that this is, 
at best, a heartening trend, but it is so 
much in line with what we stand and 
work for that we can be forgiven if we 
seize upon it to give us fresh optimism 
and renewed hope as we start the New 
Year. 

Both of these books tell a factual 


First, the world-wide problem—of making 


world-wide supply meet world-wide demand. Then 


its sub-divisions, our specific local 


problems, with special emphasis 


on a broad program to control pollution 


story of a zooming world population 
which has already outstripped our food 
producing acreage, our timber, and 
other resources that continue to shrink 
day by day. Resulting starvation, mal- 
nutrition, and other incredible human 
hardships are documented. As scientists, 
they develop the thesis that mankind 
has but two remedies—population con- 
trol to put a brake on demand, and con- 
servation to put supply on a sustained- 
yield basis. We leave the question of 
population control to those who know 
more about its social, religious, and 
genetical aspects than we do. Never- 
theless, if mass birth control is a real 
threat, as these authors contend, it 
seems patent that a maximum effort on 
conservation very likely could avert the 
need for it in some countries and could 
surely reduce the extent to which it 
might have to be practiced in others. 
Viewed in this light, conservation be- 
comes not only a civic duty but a great 
moral and religious responsibility as 
well. Man must be fed, clothed, shel- 
tered, and given an opportunity to 
achieve his own happiness in an en- 
vironment where space and resources 
are limited by Providence. Conserva- 
tion is the band wagon which mankind 
must board if it is to travel what Bill 
Vogt calls “The Road to Survival’. 
Conservation also points the way to 
world peace. 


SPECIFIC NEEDS AND 
PROBLEMS 


Like many professional thinkers in 
this field, Vogt groups our conservation 
needs in three categories: more knowl- 
edge through research so that we may 
know what best to do; education, so 
that all may know what must be done 
and why; and action on the land—the 
real goal. As we list some of the spe- 


cific conservation problems for 1949 in 
our own State, they fall readily into 
these groups. 


1. More KNOWLEDGE 


This will probably always remain the 
most difficult continuing problem in all 
fields of conservation. ‘The need at the 
moment is especially acute because un- 
like medicine, for example, conserva- 
tion does not have behind it a great 
many years of world-wide research and 
study. The need for knowledge is also 
acute at this time because the need for 
conservation action is acute; large sums 
of money are already being spent, and 
much vaster sums must be spent in the 
near future. Moreover, whatever money 
can be spared for conservation must-be 
spent as efficiently as possible to produce 
maximum results. This means that we 
must know more about how the job 
should be done. No field could be more 
complicated than conservation because 
it deals with every aspect of man’s en- 
vironment, the complexity of which is 
at least suspected by everyone. 

In our State in the field of fish and 
wildlife conservation, we now look hope- 
fully to the new Department of Con- 
servation established this year at Cornell 
by a joint action of this Department 
and the State College. There, a major 
objective is the conduct of research of 
a nature so fundamental that it cannot 
be done nearly so well by an adminis- 
trative department. Research so con- 
ducted, when put together with the 
efforts of this Department in its field 
studies, should prove invaluable in guid- 
ing State conservation policies and pro- 
grams. 

There are so many fish and wildlife 
problems which require new and addi- 
tional knowledge for their practical so- 
lution that even a long list would be 
incomplete. However, here are a few 
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lines of general investigation which will 
illustrate the type of additional knowl- 
edge needed. 

a. The testing of various game man- 
agement practices (habitat improve- 
ment) now believed to have merit, to 
determine which ones will produce 
maximum results at lowest cost. This 
is almost virgin territory, and because 
increasing amounts of money are being 
spent for field management the need for 
more exact knowledge is obvious. The 
same is true in the field of stream and 
lake improvement. 

b. The testing of various stocking 
methods now employed in fish and 
game distribution and the development 
of the most effective methods for va- 
rious species and waters. Here, as ev- 
eryone knows, more exact knowledge 
would not only enable us to get better 
results, but more for our money. 

c. The testing and development of 
practical methods of population control 
in both fish and game. Predators, and 
species which are undesirable competi- 
tors of desirable fish and game, are big 
problems. 

d. The development of disease-resist- 
ing strains of fish. 

e. The development of practical ways 
to propagate, stock, or naturally increase 
the supply of forage fishes such as smelt 
(as well as to produce valuable and nec- 
essary supplies of bait fish). 


S reports and publications of the 
Department have shown, and will 
show, a number of studies are being 
conducted in these broad fields, but 
only a few specific problems can be 
tackled by the Department at one time. 
That’s why help from the new depart- 
ment at Cornell will be especially wel- 
come, particularly on long range studies. 
In the field of forestry we likewise 
look hopefully to the expanded work of 
testing and rescaich being conducted 
in the State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse, with which the Department has 
established the closest possible relations. 
Already incredibly valuable findings on 
the use of hardwoods for pulp and the 
processing of wood in various forms to 
meet many of man’s manufacturing 
needs show that our hopes in this direc- 
tion are not misplaced. 

The immediate problem, then, is to 
keep our own investigational work going 
unabated and to encourage all other 
agencies to provide whatever assistance 
they can. Unfortunately, there is an all 
too widespread belief that research is 
an unproductive type of activity. Too 
often we hear the thought expressed: 
“Let’s abolish research and do some- 
thing practical”. A more correct as- 
sumption is that research must go for- 


ward so that we can do something prac- 
tical, both now and in the future. 


2. CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


The need for conservation education 
is, we believe, so manifest to our readers 
and is being so adequately explored in 
the series ot articles on this subject 
which has been appearing in THE Con- 
SERVATIONIST that we shall not com- 
ment on it here except to re-emphasize 
—that in a democracy such as ours no 
real widespread and effective action can 
be taken on conservation without an in- 
formed citizenry. We also take the 
liberty of restating our belief that our 
school children must be given not only 
the basic facts of conservation but also, 
as a part of their training in good citi- 
zenship, a real moral and emotional 
drive to do something about it. 


3. ACTION ON THE LAND 


Here we come to a problem which 
is the most important of all—the trans- 
lation of knowledge into concrete action 
on the land. This is the goal and the 
end product of all other conservation 
activity. Yet curiously enough, as ob- 
vious as this is, it is only in the last two 
or three decades that it has been seri- 
ously worked upon in this country. 

Action on the land means the steady 
and unremitting application of the best 
soil conservation practices to our farm 
land, the goose which lays the golden 
egg. It means the reforestation of ad- 
ditional millions of acres which must 
be returned to timber production as the 
only use for which Nature has really 
fitted them. It means the consistent, 
uninterrupted practice of modern forest 
management on every acre of forest 
land, regardless of whether it be in pri- 
vate or public ownership. 

Here in this State, through the State 
Soil Conservation Districts law and 
through our Forest Practice Act, we 
have the machinery within which these 
accomplishments can be achieved. The 
immediate need is for additional thou- 
sands of farmers, forest and woodland 
owners to sign up as co-operators with 
their local districts, and so bring con- 
servation practices to the lands they 
own. 

With respect to wildlife conservation, 
during the past year it was possible to 
make a start on a co-operative program 
between the Division of Fish and Game 
and the Soil Conservation Districts, 
with their co-operators, whereby mate- 
rial assistance would be given to co- 
operating farm owners in the establish- 
ment on their lands of practices having 
special benefits for wildlife. These in- 
clude the planting of cover, the fencing 
of woodlots and many other measures. 
This program has been mentioned pre- 
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viously in ‘THE CONSERVATIONIST and 
is the subject of the article on page 10 
of this issue. 

The significance of this development 
is that our State is at last launched on 
the soundest possible kind of wildlife 
management program based upon the 
improvement of food and cover condi- 
tions on the land. The big problem 
for 1949 is to speed up this program so 
that the largest ossible acreage may be 
treated within the funds and materials 
available. 

This three-pronged endeavor to re- 
vitalize our land through soil conserva- 
tion, forest conservation, and wildlife 
conservation is a program behind which 
every thoughtful person can safely mus- 
ter his forces, knowing that it must in- 
evitably lead to permanent benefits for 
every man, woman and child in the 
State. 


PROBLEM OF THE Hour— 
POLLUTION 


When the new Legislature convenes, 
unless all signs fail, the major conserva- 
tion problem to come before it this 
year will be that of pollution control. 

Conservationists throughout the State 
should be alerted to the fact that, at 
long last, the stage seems to be set for 
real action on the pollution problem. 
After two and one-half years of work on 
the part of Assemblyman Harold Oster- 
tag’s special legislative committee, a 
real pollution program has been evolved 
and a new pollution bill—which was 
introduced last year for study purposes 
and which has been revised and im- 
proved in the interim—will be intro- 
duced and pressed for passage. 

Special literature is now being pre- 
pared by the legislative committee on 
this subject. It will be available to 
anyone requesting it, and can be ob- 
tained by writing Assemblyman Harold 
Ostertag at the Assembly Chambers, 
State Capitol, Albany. Furthermore, 
Tue Conservationist hopes to have a 
special article by Mr. Ostertag ready for 
publication in our February-March issue. 


HILE the stage is set for action 
on the pollution problem, it is 
only realistic to point out that real ac- 
complishment is contingent upon real 
public support. It has been a great many 
vears since any progressive amendment 
has been made to the pollution laws of 
our State. That is why we sav that pollu- 
tion is the conservation problem of the 
hour, and why all conservationists 
should be alerted to put their energetic 
support behind the effort to solve it. 
—J. Victor SkiFF 
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FARM MARSH 
FOR MUSKRATS 


zine you perhaps read the general 

article on farm ponds and how to 
build them. We would like now to dis- 
cuss another type of water impoundment 
—the farm marsh. 

Marshes may be created in this State 
wherever shallow water can be held on 
the land. With this in mind, everyone 
familiar with rural areas will know of 
many sites that could be flooded with a 
minimum of work and funds. Moreover, 
there are relatively few farms in the 
State which do not have areas that are 
perpetually too wet to cultivate and that 
produce little or no pasture but on 
which the owner must pay taxes. Such 
areas, as they are now handled, repre- 
sent a liability. They can be made to 
produce a crop—a muskrat crop. 

There are those, no doubt, who will 
be inclined to minimize the dollar and 
cents return from muskrats. Records, 
however, show that the value of musk- 
rat furs produced in a good marsh is 
substantial. One small marsh of about 
one acre yielded an average of 21 musk- 
rats annually for 12 consecutive years 
when clean trapped. (Improper manage- 
ment, to be sure, but the area was re- 
stocked naturally from nearby streams). 
At prices paid in the spring of 1947 this 
trapper would have received over $75 
each year from this small area. Such pro- 
duction is not to be expected as a rule 
nor as an average, but small experi- 
mental marshes now under observation 
seem to have a high enough muskrat 


[ the preceding issue of this maga- 
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population so that about 10 muskrats 
an acre might be taken each year. 

In 1941 a large marsh of about 800 
acres produced 29 muskrats. Later in 
the year this area was selected as an 
outdoor laboratory for testing certain 
muskrat management proposals. Then 
came the war. After 1942 no additional 
development work was done until late in 
1946, but during the interlude the trap- 
pers who worked this marsh for musk- 
rats thought that the program had 
merit. Throughout the war years they 
continued the practices that had been 
started and kept records of their take. 
From 1941, when the crop was worth 
about $100 based on 1947 prices, the 
muskrats increased to a point where 
about $16,000 worth of pelts was taken 
last spring. Moreover, a post-season sur- 
vey showed that an ample breeding 
stock had been left. 

This article, however, applies primar- 
ily to small marshes such as might be 
created on average farms in New York 
State. Much of what was said in the 
preceding article on Farm Ponds ap- 
plies to the construction of such a 
marsh, but for good muskrat produc- 
tion the following should be observed: 

(1) The water should be shallow 
enough to support abundant growths of 
cattails yet deep enough during the win- 
ter to prevent ice formation from sealing 
the food from the muskrats. Marshes 
over which from two to two and a half 
feet of water can be maintained during 
the winter are considered ideal; (2) cat- 
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Shallow water is the 
most essential feature 
of an artificial 

marsh for muskrats; 
three feet is plenty 


tails should be established before musk- 
rats move into the flooded area if pos- 
sible; (3) muskrats need not be stocked. 
They are in the area, generally, and will 
soon locate the more desirable habitats; 
(4) muskrat-proof fencing should not be 
used because even small numbers will 
not tolerate confinement; (5) livestock 
should be fenced from the marsh be- 
cause their trampling destroys food, 
cover, burrows and houses; (6) the dam 
should have a clay core, or should be 
faced with rock to prevent the muskrats 
from tunneling through it. 

A program of marsh creation should 
interest huntsmen and trappers as well 
as farmers. Shallow marsh areas defi- 
nitely attract breeding waterfowl. For 
example, one experimental area of less 
than five acres, which was developed in 
1947 for muskrats, produced at least 
ten black ducks during the past summer. 
Three deep water ponds of many times 
that acreage observed throughout the 
same period apparently did not produce 
a single duck. 


N the final analysis, sportsmen and 
biologists will usually agree that 
game and fur-bearer range in general will 
be improved by putting water on the 
land and thereby creating marsh areas. 
Moreover, because of the fur crop, it 
may be hoped that the ardent enthusi- 
asts of drainage may be converted to the 
concept of marsh development and man- 
agement. —A. H. Cook, 
Game Research Investigator 
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vation Department with a high- 

sounding title. It is Conservation 
Aide in Fur Resources. That means that 
I assist Art Cook in the Pittman-Robert- 
son project set up to maintain close 
check on the Empire State’s resources of 
wild furbearing animals. Our big job is 
to find out how to keep that resource 
healthy and growing. I spend my en- 
tire vacation trapping. It is not a bus- 
man’s holiday. I can’t afford not to. 

I have been a professional trapper for 
20 years and spent ten more, starting 
when I was ten, getting to be a pro- 
fessional. I’ve done most trapping in 
New York but I’ve trapped coyotes in 
Wyoming, Arctic foxes in Alaska, ’coons 
in Oklahoma. I don’t say this to brag. 
I’ve spent 30 years trying to learn about 
all kinds of furbearers. And I’m still 
learning. 

Almost all of our New York State 
furs are of the very best quality and 
bring top prices. Mink from the high- 
wooded sections are equal to any and 
our muskrats from the marshes of cen- 
tral and western New York are the very 
best obtainable. 

Most of the trapping is done by men 
and boys as a side line. But there are 
a lot of full-time professional trappers 
too. A few of these make as much as 
$4,000 in a good season. By a good 
season I mean one of favorable weather, 
good fur prices and with furbearers 
plentiful. 

A car in first class condition with 
good tires is as important as any of the 
trapper’s equipment. A lot of time 
can be lost due to breakdowns and flat 
tires. And when you really trap, every 
minute of the day counts. The job of 
laying out the trapline has a lot of 
angles. The line should cover the 
largest amount of good trapping places 
with as little back-tracking as possible, 
the steenest hills should be gone down 
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- rather than up. Traps should be set, 


of course, only in productive spots, care- 
fully chosen. It takes a lot of time and 
planning to lav out a line of 100 miles 
or more so that it can be covered prop- 
erly in one day—day in and day out. 


The trapping season has two parts. 
The fall season for fox, mink, ’coon, 
skunk and weasel, and the winter and 
early spring season for muskrat. When 
seasons are permitted, otter and beaver 
are trapped in the spring. 

The fall season starts in early Novem- 
ber and usually ends about the last of 
December. By then snow comes in 
most parts of the State. The roads that 
the trapper has to use are usually in 
pretty poor condition. It doesn’t pay 
to try to operate a very long line then. 

It isn’t unusual to make over $100 a 
day, some days, when fur prices are as 
they were last season. Seems like easy 
money and it is if you like to work 16 
hours every day for about 50 days with- 
out Saturdays or Sundays off. 

At times the weather puts almost 
every set out of commission. It takes 
several days of hard work to get them 
working again, maybe for only a day be- 
fore the weather ruins the sets all over 
again. Sort of discouraging. Rain will 
raise the creeks and put the mink sets 
under a foot of water. Then it will 
freeze and the fox sets will not work. 

On one of the good days in the fall 
when all the sets are working, my day 
as a trapper starts by getting out of the 
sack at 4:30 a.m. It takes only 45 
minutes from that time until I am on 
my way, for all the highly specialized 
equipment has been gotten ready the 
night before. I have to look at the first 
few sets with a flashlight. 

I have a skunk in the first fox set. 
He hasn’t much white and I figure I 
should get two bucks for him. I kill it 
humanely by shooting it in the head 
then quickly stepping on its back so 
that there can be no muscular reaction. 

Nothing in the next few sets. Then 
I find a ’coon in a mink set. It has 
torn things up so badly that the care- 
fully made set must be moved to an- 
other site. It takes about 15 minutes. 
The ’coon is medium size and is worth 
only about $1.50 to me. At most it 
would be worth $4 this year. 

At the next mink set I see that some- 
thine has torn thines un and chewed 
on the twigs. Then I find a mink under 
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the roots of a maple. It takes 10 mite 
utes to get him untangled and the set > 
remade. The mink is a fine dark male ¥ 
and should bring a top price of $15.7 
Last year 1 got $30 cash for others not 4 
as good. 

There are about 25 fox sets and 7 
mink sets on my line. I end up about 
dark with 4 mink, 1 gray and 3 red 
foxes, 2 ’coons, 1 a (all white and 
worth $1.50) and 2 skunks. The red 
foxes are worth only a dollar each at 
the most. The gray will get me 75 cents. 

I get home about 5:30 and have sup- 
per, feeling pretty sleepy. I’d like to read 
the paper and go to bed. Instead I go 
out to the fur house and skin, stretch 
and flesh the 13 animals. It must be 
done properly. This takes about 4 hours. 
It is now 11 p.m. and I have been geared 
up and working constantly. Quite a day 
at that. I made about $77 but earned 
every cent of it. At last year’s prices I 
would have gotten nearly $130 for the 
same catch. Next year co we hope, 
will be up near normal again. Funny 
how fashion can mess things up. 







"a are problems in trapping 
in settled areas that must be 
given a lot of consideration. For one 
thing fox sets must be made so that 
dogs will not be taken. There is no fox 
set that is 100 per cent dog proof but 
if made properly, dogs are very seldom 
caught. 

There is also the problem of thieves. 
Traps should be stamped with some 
secret mark so they can be identified. 
There are other ways of discouraging 
thieves that are well known to profes- 
sional trappers, but that’s another story. 
So is the muskrat season, when the trap- 
per really goes to town what with ‘rats 
still up around $3. 

I said a good trapper can make $4,000 
in our State in a comparatively short 
time. Fur is a resource maybe far more 
valuable than you think. That’s why I, 
a professional trapper, have turned to 
conservation work on furbearers. And 
that’s why I can’t afford to spend my 
vacation not trapping. 

—Ep MaunTon 
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HILE resting in Lake Placid 

(the town, not the lake) about 

a year ago, it was our pleasure 
to encounter four maidens who had 
just breezed in for the week-end, from 
Detroit by day coach. Such is the lure 
of Lake Placid. The maidens didn’t 
look too fresh when they got there and 
no great improvement was to be noted 
when they left, but in two days they 
did Lake Placid as most people don’t 
do it in ten, thereby having themselves 
a time. And that—winter and summer 
but specially this time of year, miscel- 
laneous local claims notwithstanding— 
is mainly what Lake Placid is for; to 
have a good time in. This is not diffi- 
cult at all. 
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LAKE 


Before enlarging on this subject it 
should be pointed out that the above 
infra red aerial photograph, which prob- 
ably got taken because both our pho- 
tographer and our chief pilot happen 
to have houses which they hoped would 
show up in the photograph, but which 
don’t—shows both the lake and the 
town of the same name. The town is 
obscured by its summer plumage. It is 
not on Lake Placid at all, but on Mirror 
Lake, the smaller one down in the 
right hand corner. On the far shore 
is the Lake Placid Club, an orderly and 
richly endowed institution the like of 
which is not to be found elsewhere in 
the United States; on the near shore, 
from which The Club is separated by 
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an expanse of water and other more in- 
superable barricrs, is the town. Then 
we have Lake Placid with its islands, 
behind that, Whiteface with its ski 
trail scars, and in the dim right dis- 
tance the thin streak of Lake Cham- 
plain. 

As may be deduced from the photo- 
graph, Lake Placid sits in the bottom 
of a bowl, with Adirondack mountains 
around. This applies to both the town 
and the body of water. Into this bowl 
there flows Whiteface Brook and a 
stream of humanity which at this time 
of year amounts to a gurgling flood. 
Whiteface Brook is absorbed by the lake 
and disgorged unharmed, in fact aug- 
mented; the human flood is absorbed 
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by the town which derives much nour- 
ishment therefrom and then disgorges 
it happy, if bruised and poorer. 
Except for the photograph, this little 
piece is a departure from our usual 
series on the lakes of the State because 
it’s our intention merely to suggest an 
impression of Lake Placid as a winter 
resort, rather than present facts and 
figures on either town or lake. The town 
speaks eloquently and extensively for 
itself, having a very active Chamber of 
Commerce and a certain dynamo by 
the name of Jack Garren, either one 
of which will see to it that requests for 
information are eagerly answered. As 
to the lake, at this time of year it is 
deader than the smelt it once contained. 


All but a few of the big houses along 
the south end of it, nearest the town, 
are closed up for the winter; the speed 
boats and light cruisers have been laid 
up until the ice goes out in May; so has 
the fisherman, because. whether he 
knows it or not the Department man- 
ages Lake Placid mainly for trout, and 
no ice fishing is allowed. 

No, the lake itself is not the drawing 
card now. Along in February a few 
citizens do go out on it and cut ice; 
others, with what might suggest a pos- 
sible undervaluation of life, limb, and 
automotive property, indulge in a sort 
of North Country roulette which in- 
volves driving their cars across the ice 
at furious speed, flicking the steering 
wheel with the little finger of the left 
hand, and then betting on the direction 
the car will point to when it stops 
spinning. Our authority for this is 
poor, but we are informed that if the 
automobile becomes inverted all bets 
are canceled, a fresh machine obtained 
and a new start made. But aside from 
such gay sport and an occasional horse- 
drawn sleigh full of twittering ladies, the 
lake in winter is a bore. 

Not so the town. No doubt one rea- 
son why the lake is comparatively de- 
serted at this season is that the com- 
munity of Lake Placid, like many other 
things with a high metallic content, 
contracts as the thermometer goes down. 
Many natives, as well as infinite breth- 
ren from the outlying provinces, are 
funnelled down Saranac Avenue onto 
Main Street and the shores of Mirror 
Lake, there to remain until the spring 
breakup or the back-to-work whistle in 
some distant community. The result is 
that the west side of Mirror Lake takes 
on a carnival air that persists as long as 
the winter does. Stands go up, loud 
speakers are installed, a racing course 
laved out, skate-renting concessions es- 
tablished—all out on the ice. Flivver 
‘planes, their pilots relaxed after a tense 
summer at the local airport, come in 
and land along side the skating rink and 
take up passengers. Since the ski jump 
offers the only other means of seeing 
Lake Placid from the air, the "planes 
do a nice business. 

All the glitter and hooptydoop is of 
course greatly intensified over holidays; 
special preparations are made for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s and again for the 
February birthdays, when the snow 
and consequently the season normally 
hit their peaks. For such occasions there 
is usually scheduled a series of events, 
and no stranger is likely to be in town 
more than ten minutes before finding 
out that at nine-thirty “people are going 
out” to watch the ski-jumping, at cleven 
to see the time trials on the Mt. Hoeven- 
berg bobsled run, at three the skating 
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races, at night the hockey game in the 
Arena. People go, too. In fact the pil- 
grimage out to the ski jump suggests in 
size and color an Asiatic race migration. 
There is more to do than watch, how- 
ever. Most winter visitors to Lake 
Placid arrive with a pair of skis and a 
mighty determination to use them, 
come what may. That some use them 
neither wisely nor well is indicated by 
the substantial number of persons, 
bandaged and bumpy but still talking 
ski talk, to be seen sipping restoratives 
in the local refreshment parlors. This 
is a fair indication of bad judgment 
(about skiing) somewhere along the 
line, because for either novice or expert 
Lake Placid has it: the town is the focal 
point of 250 miles of ski trails, which 
is more than can be said of any other 
town in the northeast, and besides that 
there is a great variety of downhill runs 
and open slopes with tows. Also, for 
the hardy and well-insured. the ski 
jump. Also the Mt. Hoevenberg bob- 
sled run, operated for the public by this 
Department and the only thing of its 
kind in the United States. Also dog 
sleds, skating, moonlight sleigh rides, 
hockey games, snowshoeing, parties and 
endless visiting back and forth. For 
all of these activities the prescribed cos- 
tume is the same: ski clothes, it being 
the general practice to shed a laver or 
two when coming indoors and possibly 
another layer when going to bed. 


HERE Lake Placid sleeps all the 

people who do all these things 
is one of the wonders of the North 
Country, but even over holidays the 
residents always seem to find room for 
a few more. Anyway, the problem is 
probably of greater concern to the na- 
tives than to the visitors, many of whom 
hop off the morning train and start ski- 
ing. sublimely confident that when the 
town finally goes to bed they won’t be 
left out on the streets. It seems they 
never are. 

There’s iust one thing that can upset 
Lake Placid in the winter time. Occa- 
sionally it is possible to walk down 
Main Street of 2 Januarv day and ob- 
serve on the faces of both natives and 
guests a dumb, hurt look, such as might 
be registered by an abused hound. What 
has happened. of course, is that the 
Lord has failed to deliver snow. Such a 
blow was struck during the winter Olvm- 
pics in 1932, but on that occasion the 
people of the town delivered the snow 
themselves, in freight cars from Canada. 

So desperate an expedient is rarely 
necessary. however. The average annual 
snowfall is 140 inches, which is plentv 
of snow to maintain the holiday mood, 
which mood is normal for Lake Placid. 

—P. W. Fossurcu 
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bittersweet 


By Patrick J. McKenna 


Conservation Chairman, Federated Garden Clubs of New York 


EW native American plants ex- 

tend their ornamental properties 

over so long a period as does the 
American bittersweet (celastrus scan- 
dens), also called waxwork, staff-tree and 
Roxbury waxwork. Its ornamental ap- 
peal lies mainly in the clusters of berries 
that adorn the plants in autumn after 
the first frosts split the hucks, which roll 
back revealing the scarlet aril enclosing 
the seed. 

Clamboring over fences where it 
makes excellent covering for wildlife, 
the bittersweet will climb trees 40 feet 
tall to hang out its festoons of berries, 
or romp over itself in billows of riot- 
ous confusion on hillsides where in sun 
or shade it will prevent erosion on 
slopes. Seen in such profusion when the 
berries are open, it is a sight not soon 
forgotten. But unfortunately, outside 
of controlled planting along the park- 
ways, such sights are becoming all too 
rare, for the highly ornamental value of 
the plant has been its undoing; few of 
our native plants have been picked so 
ruthlessly. 

Although its range of growth extends 
northward to Canada, south to the Car- 
olinas, and west to Mississippi, there are 
now few extensive stands in these re- 
gions. In our own State bittersweet is 
fast becoming extinct in the wild. Ona 
recent journey that covered the greater 
part of Long Island, the counties of 
Westchester and Putnam, and some of 
southern Connecticut—a region where 
it once abounded—very little bitter- 
sweet could be found outside of the 
planted highways. Each vear known 
stands are slashed and torn for the 
bunches of berried stems, and after a 
stand has been so depleted it never 
seems to re-establish itself; it just gives 
up the struggle and disappears. 

Under selective and sensible cutting 
such stands could be perpetuated. In 
fact selective cutting would, in time, not 
only increase the quantity of fruiting 
stems but allow for the seeding of new 
plants. In the prevailing practice of 
wanton cutting, however, whole plants 
are torn up to secure the few fruiting 
branches, and no seeds are left. 

Then, too, a misunderstanding of its 
peculiar manner of fruiting has also 
been a factor in the decrease of bitter- 
sweet. Some plants have perfect flow- 
ers and so will always fruit and produce 
berries. But in many cases the male and 
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female flowers are born on_ separate 
plants, and in that event it is necessary 
to have both sexes in close proximity to 
effect fruiting. Since the berries are pro- 
duced on the female plants, their des- 
truction leaves only the males. And des- 
pite the fact that bittersweet can per- 
petuate itself by suckers and by self- 
layering, it eventually reaches a stage 
where it either chokes itself or becomes 
exhausted. 

In addition to protecting bittersweet 
in the wild from destructive cutting, and 
refusing to buy it along the roadside 
when offered, many homes and gardens 
could grow it for ornament. Under the 
right conditions seed sowing is fairly 
successful. When ripe in the fall (which 
is about the time that the red berry 
shows), the seeds are squeezed out and 
washed clean of the pulpy matter. They 
are thoroughly dried at ordinary room 
temperature for ten days or more, then 
taken outdoors and sown and covered 
with about a quarter-inch of soil. After 
the ground is frozen, hay or straw is 
spread over the soil and not removed 
until spring. When the seedlings emerge, 


give them all possible light and keep the - 


soil around them stirred. When the 
plants are four inches high cut off the 
top two leaves. Later they can be 
thinned out and transplanted. 

It is not generally known that bitter- 
sweet, in addition to being used as a 
vine, can also be trained into a hedge 
by constant shearing. Plants set a couple 
of feet apart and cut back will soon send 
out sufficient shoots to form a hedge 
that can be maintained at any conven- 
ient height. Shearing should be done 
only in spring, since the flowers and con- 
sequently the fruits are formed on the 
current season’s growth. 

In addition to such plantings, seed- 
lings can be set out along fence rows or 
in areas in the wild where they can be 
encouraged to grow and spread. Known 
fruiting plants, those that have perfect 
flowers, can be propagated either by 
lavering or from suckers. 


ARDEN clubs, which have done so 

much to protect many of our na- 
tive plants, would do well to turn their 
attention to bittersweet—to its protec- 
tion and reestablishment. If this beauti- 
ful native plant is to be saved from com- 
plete eradication, it is going to require 
the efforts of all of us. 
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HE common bullhead, (Ameiurus 
nebulosus, horned pout, or min- 
ister) is by whatever name out of 
the running in any piscatorial beauty 
contest. But his tough “India rubber” 
hide of dark yellowish-brown encases— 
besides an exceptionally large air blad- 
der—an average of about a pound of 
some of the best eating fish that swims. 

Undeterred by his lack of glamour, 
this be-whiskered member of the cat- 
fish family with the Joe E. Brown 
mouth wallows along the mud and silty 
bottoms of lakes, ponds, rivers and 
streams from Maine west through the 
Great Lakes to North Dakota and south 
to Florida and Texas. There’s prob- 
ably not an angler in this whole wide 
range who would arise and with flash- 
ing eye pronounce that “inch for inch 
and pound for pound” etc. But in the 
last year of record (1944) in New York 
State, anglers (fellows out fishin’, that 
is) reported taking 1,522,359 of these 
spiny gifts to the frying pan. That’s 
about three times the number of bass 
or trout reported for the same period, 
and the figure doesn’t include the com- 
mercial fishermen’s catch (77,422 
pounds for 1947) or the take by kids 
who don’t have to have a license. 

The Conservation Department is 
finally and fortunately in a position to 
give this “just plain folks” benefactor 
a helping hand via the salvage and trans- 
fer program. Last year, for instance, a 
total of 71,363 pounds of horned pout 
were netted and transferred from closed 
waters to waters open to public fishing. 

But how come, with all this pressure, 
that the bullhead can continue to take 
it and still be taken? The answer is all 
wound up in the nature of the beast, 
his reproductive prowess and his philo- 
sophical acceptance of almost anything 
which Nature and man contrive to furn- 
ish him in the way of environment. 

As regards food, he is no epicure. 
Using his eight barbels, and probably 
his eyes to some extent, to read the 
menu along the bottom, he moves 
leisurely along engulfing nymphs and 
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adult aquatic insects, freshwater mol- 
lusks, crustaceans and minnows of the 
slow cruising speed varieties. These he 
tops off with an aquatic salad of seeds 
and succulent greeneries from various 
sub-surface plants. This indiscriminat- 
ing appetite gladdens the heart of the 
fishermen for, to quote Thoreau, 
“They will take any kind of bait from 
an angleworm to a piece of tomato can 
and seldom fail to swallow the hook”. 

In the family rearing department the 
bullhead does nobly and again exhibits 
considerable versatility. The spring 
break-up and a few thunderstorms in 
late May arouse the spark of romance 
under his deceptively ugly hide. Emerg- 
ing from the bottom ooze where they 
have calmly slept the winter away, papa 
and mama Ameiutus repair to the shal- 
lows where mama deposits gelatinous 
masses of cream-colored eggs in what 
she laughingly refers to as a nest. 

Mama and papa, one or both, stand 
guard against predators and work with 
fins and tail to agitate the eggs and keep 
them clean. The elders also have a 
habit of moving up close, inhaling the 
egg mass like a vacuum cleaner, rinsing 
them around as with a mouthwash 
(which is what it amounts to) and then 
expelling them with considerable gusto. 
The eggs hatch in five or six days and 
then such inhalations become very 
hazardous for the little horned pout 
because the old folks gradually become 
either hungry or absent minded and 
forget to exhale. But by the seventh 
day the young, or those left, are swim- 
ming freely. En masse they resemble a 
black sub-surface cloud as they are 
patrolled around the shallows by their 
elders. 

If you haven’t already met this chap 
on the end of your fish line (and the 
chances are extremely remote that you 
haven’t) there are a few pointers to be 
observed for a proper introduction. 
For your contemplated call select a 
warm spring night along in May. A 
fine drizzle with a gentle south breeze 
is prescribed. Shortly after dark be on 


your way equipped as follows: One 
bamboo pole (anything over ten feet 
preferred) with 30 to 50 feet of heavy 
line attached to the far end and wrapped 
spirally down the pole in such a man- 
ner as to place the hook in position 
to pierce your pants as you walk. For 
bait nightwalkers are prescribed with 
the No. 2 tomato can being the pre- 
ferred carrier. Nevertheless there is a 
small group which leans to the Prince 
Albert tobacco can, several of which 
can be stowed on the person. This has 
disadvantages in the dark, however, if 
you are a pipe smoker. Other essentials 
are a kerosene lantern (the smoky 
variety is the most common) and a 
jug of tea or something for the marsh 
chill. A poll on the refreshment prob- 
lem among bullhead fishermen in upper 
New York State showed hard cider to 
have a commanding lead. 


HUS prepared, proceed to a likely 
"hea pond or river anywhere in 
the neighborhood. Having arrived (a 
triumph in itself), deposit your gear, 
unroll your line, get out your jackknife 
and cut the hook out of your pant leg, 
attach a large cork bobber and a four 
to six-ounce sinker. Such a sinker may 
outweigh any fish caught but it’s 
essential in securing a satisfactory splash 
following a full swinging overhead cast. 
Bait up. No need to hold the bamboo 
schooner mast; stick the butt in the 
mud. 

You should soon have your first bite. 
Walk purposely to the pole and gras 
firmly, right hand near the butt and left 
as far out as possible. Place left foot in 
front with knee bent. Now spring back, 
lifting mightily at the same time and 
follow through with a complete over- 
head maneuver. If this technique is 
fully mastered your horned pout will be 
securely grounded some 50 feet to the 
rear where, with aid of lantern and 
matches he can be located eventually. 

There’s no hurry; time means noth- 
ing to bullheads. —AL BRoMLey, 
Ass’t. Supt., Bureau of Inland Fisheries 
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Scatter Shots 





Notes of General Interest 


FOX TRAPPING—More than a thou- 
sand boys in 20 counties participated in 
the fox trapping contest (Oct. 15-Dec. 
15) sponsored on a State-wide basis by 
the American Agriculturist, the State 
Conservation Council, the State Poultry 
Council and the State Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Although the count is not yet com- 
plete, the number of foxes trapped 
should be far in excess of the number 
taken last year, when about 500 boys 
took roughly 1,500 foxes. At this writ- 
ing, the 4-H clubs of Ontario and Wyo- 


ming counties appear to be leading the 
field, with over 200 contestants in each 
of these two counties. A mid-contest 
meeting in Ontario County disclosed 
that one boy had accounted for 33 foxes, 
while several others had trapped 20. 

In addition to active support from 
organized sportsmen, Boards of Super- 
visors and poultrymen in these counties 
appropriated funds to help. The money 
was used to purchase many of the traps 
to loan to the boys, and for scents, lures 
and general expenses. 

Contest plans were developed by a 


The Finns Have A Word For It—(Vene) 





In commenting on his interest in the 
article on the Adirondack guide-boat 
(June-July ’48 issue), Mr. A. Walton of 
Jamaica offers a new slant. “It was so 
similar”, he wrote, “to what my uncle 
finally found as coming nearest to the 
‘vene’ (boat) of the old country”. 

The old country was Finland. It 
seems that what Walton’s uncle wanted 
was a rowboat for fishing, but he turned 
up his nose at the plentiful flat bottoms 
and scows; he wanted a boat. He finally 
found a duck boat much like the guide- 
boat, double-ended, but lapstrake built 
and decked more than the one illustrated 
in THE ConservATIONIST. This was the 
“vene”. It was considerabiy more 
rugged than the guide-boat (which is 
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straight-stemmed and clinker built), 
but it was light to handle, fast, and easy 
in rough water. And with a reel fast- 
ened to the gunwale and a short rod 
beside it, the fishing equipment re- 
sembles that of the old timer in the 
guide-boat. 

Walton subscribes to Metsastys ja 
Kalastus (Hunting and Fishing), pub- 
lished in Finland. In the June issue of 
that magazine there appeared a picture 
of the “‘vene”’, and Walton sent it along 
to us together with a translation of the 
caption: Trolling boat of the Tornio 
River, light as a chip, but easily over- 
turned. 

Easily overturned; that cinches its 
kinship to the Adirondack guide-boat. 


joint committee of the Conservation 
Council and Farm Bureau Federation, 
with the co-operation of this Depart- 
ment and the State 4-H organization. 
The purpose was not only to reduce the 
fox population and keep it under control 
in areas where damage is occurring, but 
also to teach the boys sound conserva- 
tion practices and demonstrate that an 
income can be derived from foxes as a 
product of the land. 

County programs were not all uni- 
form; they were developed along lines 
best suited to the county concerned. In 
most cases prizes were offered for county 
winners. And all top bracket boys in the 
counties will be guests of the State-wide 
sponsoring organizations for a day in 
Ithaca, tentatively set for January 28. 


IN LINE OF DUTY-Three Game 
Protectors of the Saranac Lake Division, 
reported shot in the woods, have heat- 
edly denied that the time has come for 
their obituaries. It all started when the 
rumor spread around that Richard Em- 
peror, Reginald Wolfe and Francis 
Murdock, all stout fellows in the woods 
and well able to take care of themselves, 
had been shot in the performance of 
their duties. 

Ray Burmaster, head of the division, 
was unperturbed when the press came 
around for details. About Murdock, he 
announced that he suspected he was 
still around because he’d just finished 
talking to him on the ‘phone. The same 
for Wolfe. As for Emperor, Burmaster 
remarked that this made the third time 
he’d been killed. 


IN LINE OF FIRE -It is our sad duty 
to report the wounding of Clayton B. 
Seagears, Director of the Division of 
Conservation Education. Also the fact 
that Director Seagears is currently 
swathed in bandage as a result of poison 
sumac, although the Director had just 
finished a drawing of this plant (for the 
October-November Flora page) when 
he inadvertently stumbled into it. 

The wounding occurred when the 
Director neglected to lower the visor 
on his suit of armor before going duck- 
ing on the Stockport flats, along the 
Hudson. As a result he now wears a 
thin red crease, (No. 6 size), across the 
end of his schnozzle. That’s not all 
either. Mrs. Seagears, who picked him 
over carefully after this outing, says he 
got pinked in a number of other places. 
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RETIRES—Dr. Homer D. House of 
Loudonville, State botanist since 1914, 
has retired. Dr. House, who joined the 
staff of the State Museum in 1913, will 
be recalled by readers of THE ConsEr- 
vationist for his photos and articles, 
“The Yellow Lotus” (August-Septem- 
ber, 1947) and “Spring Flowers’ 
(April-May, 1948). He has published 
a number of reports under the auspices 
of the State Museum, the best known 
of which is his authoritative, profusely 
illustrated “Wild Flowers of New 
York”, now fast becoming a collector's 
item. In addition, he added many speci- 
mens to the State herbarium (which 
now has about 200,000), and assembled 
a complete bibliography of botanical 
publications relating to the flora of the 
State as well as an extensive file of plant 
photographs. 

No doubt Dr. House richly deserves a 
rest. But we hope that his retirement 
will not bring to an end his unique con- 
tributions to our magazine. 


MEMO-From R. J. Vickers, District 
Game Protector, Glens Falls Division, 
to H. A. Teal, Superintendent of Law 
Enforcement: 

On Friday, November 19th, while in- 


terviewing Mr. Madison Webster for 
the position of temporary Game Pro- 
tector in Washington County, I went 
up to Camden Valley looking for Mr. 
Harry Arnold, who is President of the 
Cambridge Fish and Game Club. Just 
over the State line at Camden Valley, a 
man by the name of Lincoln—not Abe— 
had a freakish looking deer hung up in 
front of his home. This deer was draw- 
ing quite a few hunters up there to look 
it Over. 

After looking this critter over, I had 
to stop to smile as there was a neighbor 
of Mr. Lincoln’s driving by and he 
stopped and asked me “How do you like 
the looks of that deer?” He also stated 
“It is quite a freak.” I stated “Yes, it is.” 
I examined it further and found that 
Mr. Lincoln had killed a billy goat and 
had taken a set of horns which came 
from an eight point buck and he sewed 
the horns to the head of the goat so that 
they looked natural. This goat was dirty 
white in color with his left hind and left 
front leg black. The head was a brown- 
ish color. 

This neighbor stated that Mr. Lin- 
coln was a guide and did this for an 
advertisement for hunters to stay at his 
camp. 


The Bear Pond Deer-jacking Case 


Sa men, caught red-handed as they jack-lighted and shot a doe on the 
shore of Bear Pond near Ticonderoga on July 24, felt the full impact of 


the 1948 deer law when they were sentenced to jail terms and a total of $900 
in fines after a jury trial at Elizabethtown. The case attracted widespread 
attention, since it was the first to be jury-tried under the law passed by the 
1948 Legislature to conserve the deer herds of the State. 

The two men are Silas W. Nadeau and Howard Schryer, who live in the 
Ticonderoga area. ‘They were arrested at 10:40 p.m., about 50 yards from 
the site of the killing, as they began to drag the deer out of the woods. The 
information against them was sworn out by Assistant District Game Pro- 
tector Dwinal G. Kerst of Schroon Lake, who was assisted in the apprehen- 
sion by Game Protector Francis Murdock, also of Schroon Lake. Testimony 
brought out the fact that Kerst and Murdock were on the opposite shore 
of Bear Pond when Nadeau and Schryer started operations, and witnessed 
the entire act. 

Both defendants pleaded not guilty and were held for grand jury action— 
an action which subsequently resulted in their indictment. Under terms of 
the new deer law, taking and possessing a wild deer by an artificial light, 
without license or permit to do so, is an indictable misdemeanor. The case 
went to trial in early November before County Judge Wicks, with District 
Attorney Daniel Manning of Essex County as prosecutor. 

On December 6, Judge Wicks sentenced each defendant to one year in 
jail and fined each $250 for taking deer by the aid of an artificial light. 
Imposition of the jail sentence, however, was suspended contingent upon pay- 
ment of the fines. Nadeau and Schryer paid. In addition, the two men paid 
$100 each for taking a wild deer with horns less than three inches in length. 
Another fine of $100 each was imposed by the Judge for the unlawful 
possession and transportation of a wild deer. The 15-year-old son of Schryer, 
also arrested by the Game Protectors at the scene, was turned over to Chil- 
dren’s Court but was not prosecuted. 
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What 
has happened 
to the Sturgeon? 


Robert E. (for eelman) Smith 
of Rock Rift (see page 9) holds 
that the roe of suckers makes better 
caviar than the roe of sturgeon. In 
this statement Shock Wormuth of 
Shinhopple, also an experienced 
fisherman, concurs. 

This brings up the question of 
what has happened to the New 
York sturgeon, though we're pre- 
pared to admit that not many peo- 
ple seem to care. Their former 
abundance, and their general use 
for food, gave them the name of 
“Albany beef’, but even from the 
early days the main profit in stur- 
geon fishing was in the caviar, and 
it was the caviar industry that 
proved ruinous to the fishery. In 
fact, as far back as 73 years ago our 
sturgeon went into such a decline 
as a result of the demands of the 
caviar industry that attempts 
(which were shortlived) were made 
to propagate them artificially. 

Since then, the sturgeon has en- 
gineered something of a comeback. 
He has been assisted in this by pro- 
tective measures which prohibit the 
marketing of immature fish, and 
also by the fact that although some 
caviar is still packed in the State, 
the emphasis is now on marketing 
the fish rather than its eggs. The 
result is that the sturgeon fishery, 
though relatively small, is now 
sound and pretty well stabilized in 
the Hudson and St. Lawrence rivers 
and in Lakes Erie, Ontario and 
Black. The great catches and pound- 
ages of the early days are no longer 
possible, but judging by the num- 
bers taken accidentally in shad nets 
and deliberately in gill nets and on 
bait and trap lines, the New York 
sturgeon is in no danger of extinc- 
tion. 

This still leaves us, however, 
without our caviar. Perhaps Messrs. 
Smith and Wormuth have the an- 
swer; perhaps the roe of the lowly 

sucker will do just as well. 

Probably nobody will feel sorry 
for the sucker. 
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FOREST PRACTICE NOTES — One 
of our new co-operators is a disabled air 
force officer who has purchased a 182- 
acre farm in the Town of North Nor- 
wich. His objective is to go into Christ- 
mas tree production on a large scale, and 
to plant the entire area allocated to 
Christmas tree production during the 
next ten years. In 1958 he expects to 
make his first harvest from 1948 plant- 
ings. This project is unique in this dis- 
trict (2) and will be one to watch during 
the next decade. 
* 

The Windsor Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion, Inc. of Windsor, with over 1,000 
members, recently acquired a 124-acre 
parcel of tax delinquent land in the 
vicinity of Edson. Soon after acquiring 
title, the Association became a co-opera- 
tor under the Forest Practice Act. The 
Association is now developing the area. 
Roads, parking lots and picnic areas are 
being built. The club plans to build 
skeet and trap fields on a portion of the 
open area. The remainder of the open 
land will be reforested over a five to ten 
year period, partially to Christmas trees. 

~ 


According to information gleaned re- 
cently in an interview with a client 
under the Forest Practice Act, three 
District 2 sawmill men have installed 
sawdust burners in their homes for the 
consumption of their own mill waste. 
Two of these men, Julian Webb of Sher- 
burne and Victor P. Johnson of Caze- 
novia, are members of the District 2 
Forest Practice Board. According to Mr. 
Webb, whose burner was installed last 
March, an average of one bushel of saw- 
dust per hour is required to provide 
comfortable heat for his home. 


* 

The Mid-State Woodworking Corpo- 
ration of Stanley, N. Y. is an organiza- 
tion that uses solely hard maple for the 
manufacture of bowling pins, rough 
form. They will buy hard maple stump- 
age, buy logs along roadside, logs de- 
livered at the mill and will even pur- 
chase the bolts known as “roly-poly”. 
(Roly-Poly: A log section, 18 inches 
long, from which are produced as many 
bowling pin splits as the diameter of 
each section or “roly-poly” permits). 
They have log storage facilities for 
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around 150M and will extend out from 
headquarters for a distance of 100 miles 
to obtain the raw material. 


* 

Ernest F. Becker of Porterville, N. Y. 
initiated a row-thinning in a 20-year-old 
white pine stand. Every third row was 
designated for removal, cut by chain 
saw, and skidded by block and tackle. 
The yield was about five cords per acre 
over the eight-acre tract. The product 
was pulpwood and sold to the Certain- 
teed Products, Inc. at a delivered price 
of $17 per cord. 


LICENSES—The ladies, bless °em, who 
have always wanted equality with the 
men in everything will get another slice 
of same in 1949. With the new licenses 
on sale December 15, the lady angler 
will have the privilege (and obligation) 
of buying one if she steps out fishing 
next year. (That goes for hunting too). 

And license fees after January 1 will 
show some changes. The so-called li- 
cense increase bills sponsored by the 
Conservation Council, with their mod- 
est increases, become effective on that 
date. The resident sportsman can hunt 





for $2.25, fish for $2.25 or do both for 
$3.75 if he buys the combination li- 
cense. He can still trap for $2.25. Re- 
placing the special deer license is a big 
game license for $2 which allows the 
resident holder to take a deer having 
horns not less than 3 inches in length 
and a bear not less than 1 year old. The 
non-resident citizen and the alien can 
get this big game license for $10.50; 
non-resident and alien licenses other- 
wise are unchanged. The special arch- 
ery license for deer and bear ($5.25) 
which was new in 1948 remains un- 
changed. 


WHY CALL ALBANY?—While the 
central offices of the Conservation De- 
partment in Albany are at your service, 
sportsmen and others shouldn’t over- 
look the field offices, particularly those 
of the Game Managers, Fisheries Dis- 
tricts, Law Enforcement, Forestry Dis- 
tricts and Marine Fisheries. Direction 
of requests and inquiries to the field 
offices which are strategically located 
all over the State will often expedite 
matters. There’s one close to you. 
Problems in law enforcement can be 





IN APPRECIATION 


conservation. 





Wituiram G. Howarp 


EARLY 40 years ago a slender young man with a straw hat (adorned 

with the colors of Harvard) reported for work to what was then the 

New York State Forest, Fish and Game Commission. So began one of the 

finest careers in public service in the field of forestry. That career ended 

suddenly on October 30th, when our well loved Bill Howard was fatally 
stricken while enjoying a round of golf at the Albany Country Club. 

No finer example of public service could be held up for the many young 
men now at work in our forestry division, or indeed in the whole State 
government. Starting as a forest surveyor, he was soon given responsibility 
for the State’s then pitifully inadequate forest fire fighting system. With 
tremendous zeal and energy he built it up, first as the person directly in 
charge, and later as director of the entire division which has established for 
New York a record second to none for fire prevention and suppression. 

Bill Howard became Director of the Division of Lands and Forests 22 
years ago. In his long tenure of office he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
State’s forest services vastly expanded and improved under his leadership, 
so that today these services are recognized as among the foremost in the 
nation. His work in behalf of our Adirondack and Catskill Forest Preserves 
is not likely to be forgotten, nor his part in the reforestation of half a million 
acres of our land. His last outstanding accomplishment was the major role 
he played in launching the Forest Practice Act, now bringing thousands of 
acres of private forest land under modern forest management. 

In addition to his great professional accomplishments, his loyalty, his 
leadership, his deep appreciation of the humanities and his unfailing courtesy 
| were a tremendous influence for good. These qualities were reflected not 
only in his work here in the Department, but in his activities with the Boy 
Scouts and many other groups in many other fields. 

In a word, Bill Howard became a legend in the field of public forestry and 
a figure beloved and respected throughout the length and breadth of our 
State. His spirit will live in the hearts of his friends; his life will serve as an 
inspiration to all who love the woods and who seek to provide for their better 
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referred to the Binghamton, Buffalo, 
Glens Falls, Kingston, Olean, Roches- 
ter, Saranac Lake, Syracuse and Water- 
town offices; in game management to 
Saranac Lake, Stamford, oe 
Rochester, Olean, Syracuse and Ithaca 
offices; marine fisheries and law en- 
forcement offices in New York City 
are both at 15 Maiden Lane. 

Game management and law enforce- 
ment problems in the Albany area 
should be referred to the Albany offices 
of the District Game Manager and Dis- 
trict Game Protector. 

The 15 District forestry offices are in 
Oneonta, Norwich, Cortland, Bath, 
Jamestown, Lowville, Canton, Herki- 
mer, Saranac Lake, Northville, Chester- 
town, Albany, Middletown, Pough- 
keepsie and Selden for the districts in 
that numerical order. 

The Pollution Unit and Western 
Fisheries District offices are in Roches- 
ter, the Southern Fisheries District of- 
fice in Poughkeepsie and the Northern 
Fisheries District office in Saranac Lake. 

Addresses and ’phone numbers of 
many of these offices can be found in 
the Fish and Game Syllabus or in 
’phone books in the areas in which they 
are located. 


BEAVER AGAIN—Plans for the Three 
Rivers Game Management Area in 
Onondaga County call for the construc- 
tion of several small dams to make ponds 
for waterfowl. But the current ‘high cost 
of construction delayed the program— 
until the beaver arrived. 

Several beaver, live-trapped from 
Southern Tier counties where they 
caused damage to farm land, were re- 
leased on the area this summer. The 
site, along a small creek with an abund- 
ance of aspen nearby, appeared to their 
liking. Bv early fall one large dam and 
two smaller ones had been constructed, 
flooding an area of some six or eight 
acres. One of the field men flushed 14 
black ducks that had taken refuge on 
the pond—evidence that the engineering 
beaver have followed out the original 
plan for the area. Needless to say, the 
animals are welcome to stav as long as 
they contribute to good game manage- 
ment, and there’s no denying they’ve 
gotten off to a good start. 


OPERATION BUNDLING — There 
are many operations in getting a Christ- 
mas tree to market, most of them little 
known to the man who buys one. How 
does it happen, for example, that the 
tree comes in such a compact, neatly 
tied bundle? 

A truncated tin or sheet metal cone 
mounted on a wooden frame is often 
used for this purpose. The trees are 
pushed butt first through the cone from 


the large end, and as they pass through 
it and out the small end, the branches 
are bent upward along the trunk. As 
the butt emerges, each whorl of 
branches is tied close to the trunk with 
cord. 


FOX-PHEASANT ‘TEST — After two 
years’ work the one major conclusion of 
this study in Seneca County is that, in 
spite of taking 562 foxes from the 70,- 
000-acre trapped area (a reduction of 
over 75 per cent) no appreciable change 
in the relative abundance of pheasants 
as compared with that on the untrapped 
area was observed. If the effect of fox 
predation were a controlling factor in 
pheasant population trends, the ratio of 
pheasant abundance between the two 
areas should have increased to well 
above what it was at the beginning. This 
definitely was not the result. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that the reduction 
of foxes in Seneca County has not bene- 
fited pheasants to a degree commen- 
surate with the cost of the control. A 
complete report of this study will be 
prepared after next spring’s crowing 
cock census. 


FIREPROOF XMAS TREES — Every- 
one can have fireproof Christmas trees 
without paying one penny for expensive 
chemicals or wasting any time trying to 
spray, dip or do anything else to the 
trees, so says the Ed Littlefield office in 
the Division of Lands and Forests. 

Simply set the base of the tree in 
water—any old pail or pot or, if you pre- 
fer, expensive holder will do. Be sure to 
keep it filled with plenty of water and 
your tree will not only stay greener and 
last longer, but it will be nearly as fire- 
proof as any treatment can make it. 
(The water keeps the needles from dry- 
ing out, and so makes them less in- 
flammable). 


DOGS AND JACKING-—(From the 
Keene Valley Observer): “The annual 
meeting of the Keene Valley Rod and 
Gun Club was held at the Firemen’s 
Hall on Monday evening. . . . A large 
majority of the 39 members present 
strongly believe that the unrestricted 
activity of dogs and cats in our forests, 
and the persistent jacking by our local 
residents has combined to diminish our 
game supply to an alarming degree. 

“While the Rod and Gun Club does 
not wish to set itself up as a law en- 
forcement agency at this time, it has 
strongly resolved to publicly record its 
sentiments on the above subjects and 
hereby seeks to enlist the friendly co- 
operation of all local residents in an 
earnest effort to curb the chasing of 
deer by dogs and the jacking of deer 
by men”. 
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LAWS 


For tip-upper 
and angler 


Ice fishing attracts two types of 
sportsmen—the tip-upper and the 
(d)angler. The former is subject 
to many regulations; the latter plies 
a less complicated sport. 

The tip-upper uses tip-ups, of 
course, and does his fishing 
through the ice in all but trout 
streams or waters listed in the an- 
nual tip-up order promulgated by 
this Department about mid-No- 
vember. He takes all species of 
fish not otherwise protected (this 
season) from Nov. 22-April 30, 
great northern pike, pickerel and 
pike-perch Nov. 22-Mar. 1 (all 
dates inclusive), and yellow perch 
and bullheads at any time except 
where the season is closed or addi- 
tional protection has been granted 
them. In Oneida and Chautauqua 
lakes he may use tip-ups at any 
time but they’re not allowed in 
State park waters, the only excep- 
tion being ten lakes in Palisades 
Interstate Park. Elsewhere than in 
the marine district and the Hudson 
River he must reckon with a daily 
limit of 25 white perch. He must 
also comply with bag limits pro- 
vided for great northern pike, pick- 
erel and pike-perch. 

The tip-upper is limited to five 
such devices in all waters wholly 
within the State, but in Oneida 
and Chautauqua lakes and waters 
not wholly within the State he’s 
allowed 15 and can use 10 in Cross 
Lake and the Seneca River. He is 
limited in Chautauqua Lake to one 
hook to a tip-up and must bait 
with worms. On Oneida, Chau- 
tauqua and Cross lakes, and in the 
Seneca River, he doesn’t have to 
be present at all times when his 
tip-ups are in the water, but any 
other place he’d better be—or else! 
Another detail: Operator’s name 
and address must be on the tip-ups. 
Outside of this he needs a regular 


fishing or combination hunting. 


and fishing license on his person. 

The other ice fisherman angles 
with hook and line through the ice. 
He can’t fish in waters inhabited by 
trout unless the Department issues 
an order specifying the waters and 
fixing seasons; and that’s not likely. 


He just angles purely, simply. 






























































CONSERVATION EDUCATION 


Dear Editor: I’m not much of a fan-letter 
writer, but The Conservationist in general and 
your lead article “Conservation Education” in 
the August-September issue, seems to have 
destroyed my reserve. Of the magazine I have 
these criticisms: 1. It is issued every two months. 
—print it every month. 2. It is too thin—make 
it thicker. 3. It costs only a dollar—raise the 
ante, I’ll pay it. Others will too. 

But this note is really about the role of the 
science teacher in conservation education— 
especially this one. As a teacher of General 
Science and Biology, as a biologist, as a past 
but still interested Scout leader, as a school 
Science Club sponsor, and as a_ fumbling 
amateur naturalist who is still trying to get 
youngsters to see beyond class-room windows 
I would like to offer any support possible to 
your conservation education program in my own 
school. The magazine and any other publica- 
tion or material pertinent is used in my work. 
You can do no better than to ask the Conserva- 
tion Department and the State Education De- 
partment to make available to me and every 
other science teacher in this State advice on 
ways and means of doing an even better job 
than we are endeavoring to do now. 

You have a host of supporters on the faculties 
of our schools—recruit us formally or infor 
wally as you think best, but by all means count 
us in and inform us of the fact. Father and 
grandfather have done some ornery things to 
the skin of this planet and the children are 
beginning to realize it. Help us not to lose 
them, please. 

Edward D. Patterson, East Syracuse 


@ We now have a man in this Department who 
is working out a program of co-operation with 
our school system. He is John Bulger (see page 
14). More power to him and to you.—Editor 


STOCKING CONESUS 


Gentlemen: In the August-September issue of 
The Conservationist there appears an article on 
Conesus Lake in which a paragraph or two arc 
devoted to muskalonge and northern pike. 

The statement is made that early records of 
stocking the lake were lost. I have a copy of 
the First Annual Report of the Commissioners 
of Fisheries. Game and Forest, 1895 and also 
the Fifth Annual Report, 1899. In the latter 
it states that 50,000 muskalonge were stocked 
in Conesus Lake in the Town of Lakeville. At 
the same time, 2,000 black bass fry and 1,000,- 
000 pike were placed in the lake. 

If you do not have these reports, I am sure 
that copies can be located in the State Library 
building as they were published in book form. 

Cyrus H. Woodbury, Lake George 


@ We had uncovered this information ourselves 
but there is some reason to doubt that the 
records contained in the Annual Report were 
accurate. What we were looking for and still 
have not found is the actual stocking record for 
that particular lake. Nevertheless, thank you 
very much for your interest and help.—Editor 


PIGS IS PIGS, BUT— 


Gentlemen: I know that down south, hogs 
will kill and eat rattlesnakes. Now on my 
property near Port Jervis, we have rattlesnakes 
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and black bears. Will the bears kill and eat 
rattlesnakes? After all, a hog and a bear is just 
about the same thing. 

Robert E. Kleinstuber, Suffern 


@ The black bear eats both animal and vege- 
table food. Seton, the best authority we could 
find, sums up the bear’s diet thusly: berries, 
fruits, nuts and vegetables with insects as a 
variant; also flesh, carrion and fish when he can 
get them. Nowhere can we find that the bear’s 
diet includes rattlesnakes. 

New York bears will resent your grouping 
them with hogs. They assert their distinction by 
killing hogs from time to time.—Editor 


LIMIT ON BULLHEADS? 


Dear Editor: I think there should be a limit 
on bullheads when one man takes one hundred 
for one day catch, does the same thing next 
day and over half go to waste. I don’t think 
our fish warden has time to look after such 
things. I think he works on Railroad most of 
the time. I don’t blame him but I think some- 
thing should be done about it. What do you 
think? This happened within 20 miles of 
Norwich. 

Rav Welch, Norwich 


@ The waste of fish such as you report is cer- 
tainly deplorable, but I do not believe that law 
enforcement or legislation of any kind provides 
the complete answer; proper education through 
magazines such as The Conservationist, or by 
other means, will do more in the long run to 
alleviate such conditions. And as a State-wide 
measure I believe it would be unwise to limit 
the catch of bullheads by legislation. This 
species is very productive and has a tendency 
to become over abundant, stunted in growth and 
to compete unfavorably with more desirable 
game species. We believe heavy fishing for 
bullheads should be encouraged, but this by no 
means indicates that we look with favor on 
fishermen who take more than they can use.— 
C. W. Greene, Senior Aquatic Biologist 


ABENAK!I CANOE 


Dear Editor: I greatly enjoyed your article “The 
Adirondack Pack Basket’. I have five of them 
made at the St. Regis Reservation and know 
full well how splendid an item it is. 

I own and use regularly a splendid birch 
bark canoe built by the Abenaki Indians. It 
is used on my own lake in Northcastle Town- 
ship, Westchester County. 

Jule F. Marshall, Larchmont 


@ It rings a bell when you say you have a birch 
bark canoe made by the Abenaki Indians. In 
research for the pack basket article, Chief 
Dennis of Old Forge informed me that his father 
used to build birch bark canoes; he got the 
terrific sum of $15 for each one.—Roland B. 
Miller. 


OPENING DAY 


Dear Editor: To settle a question in my mind 
as well as in the minds of a number of other 
hunters in this area will someone in your De- 
partment kindly give the reason why the first 
day of hunting (for most game birds and 
animals) starts at noon and not at 7 a.m. 
Edward Wolff, Boonville 





WRITE SOON 


Your editors, in one respect at least, 
are just like other people: they like to 
get mail. 

They also feel that since this is your 


magazine, it is only fair to provide you 
with space to say what you think of it 
—space to criticize, commend, or in- 


quire. So write soon. The address is: 
Editor of the Conservationist, Conserva- 
tion Department, Albany 7, New York. 





® Since pheasants are concentrated on roosting 
grounds in the early morning, the noon opening 
regulation was developed for the purpose of re- 
ducing the illegal kill of hens (often mistaken 
for cocks on dark mornings) and spreading the 
take of cock birds over a greater period. The 
noon opening permitted the birds to be dis- 
persed. To make such a regulation effective it 
must be applied to other upland seasons, and 
at the urging of sportsmen themselves this was 
done. Ever since this regulation has been in 
effect, however, there have been complaints. 

It is now felt by the Department that an open- 
ing at 9 a. m. will accomplish the same purposes 
and yet give hunters, who have to lose a full 
day from their jobs, anyway, more time afield 
the opening day.—Editor 


RAISING MUSKRATS 


Dear Sir: Could you tell me where I can ob- 
tain information on obtaining a license and in- 
formation on the raising of muskrats. 

W. R. Breining, Montrose 


@ A form letter describing the two types of 
license under which the rearing of fur-bearers 
may be conducted in the State has been for- 
warded to you. Mr. Frederick G. Roehr, 43 
Chestnut Street, Rensselaer, has been quite 
successful in rearing muskrats and vou might 


contact him for facts. Also see article on page 
20.—Editor 


PLUG IT, FRIEND 


Dear Editor: For the past number of years I 
have been the proud possessor of a Winchester 
Model 12, 12 gauge shotgun. This gun has 
a magazine capacity of six shells, and in the 
chamber there is space for one more. 

Is it illegal for me to carry this gun as is 
(with this six shot magazine), or must I have 
it plugged so that it holds only five shots. 

Edward H. Friedl, Kenmore 


© You will have to plug it so that there is ca- 
pacity for not more than six shells in the mag- 
azine and chamber combined.—Editor 


STICKERS VS WRAPPERS 
Dear Editor: When I received my copy of The 
Conservationist ‘I noted that it had no wrapper. 
Instead it had a sticker which was so placed 
that it spoiled the picture on the cover. I 
think that the wrapper was much better because 
nothing like that happened; also it protected 

the magazine in inclement weather. 
Thomas W. Letson, Jr., Hempstead 


@ The sticker was substituted for the wrapper 
to expedite mailing and to eliminate folding 
the magazine—which many readers complained 
spoiled the covers. If the sticker is misplaced, 
please let us know about it—Editor 
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WOLF 


Dear Editor: I am enclosing two photos of the 
coyote shot by Dennis Mitchell in Hall Brook 
Park on Oct. 24. There is no doubt in my 
mind about this being a coyote, for when living 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan, Canada I ex- 
amined a great many of them. 

Following are the measurements as taken 
by George Cartier (local taxidermist) and my- 
selt after the animal was skinned: Distance in 
straight line between end of nose and inside 
corner of eye, 4”. Distance in straight line 
between end of nose and back of head 9”. 
Length of body from end of nose to base of tail 
36”. Weight 43 Ibs. 

I thought you might be interested in receiving 
this information. 


L. P. Evans, Elizabethtown 


@ Denny called me up the day he killed this 
animal, which he identified at the time as a 
wolf. As you probably know, the opinion of 
this Department is that there are no more 
wolves in New York despite the fact that a 
number of counties pay a bounty on them. We 
classify these animals as you do—coyotes or 
“brush wolves”. Many thanks to both you and 
Denny Mitchell for keeping us posted.—Editor 


WIRE LINES (CON’T.) 


Editor: I was very much interested in reading 
the letter from Mr. Stanley Spisiak on page 31 
of the August-September issue of New York 
State Conservationist. 


HOW MANY GAME FISH 


Dear Editor: Would it be possible to get 
some information as to how many game fish 
have been stocked in your state and whether 
any fish have been stocked for wounded veterans 
for recreation? 


Officer Archie Vogel, Paterson, N. J. 


@ I have attached a sheet to this letter giving 
our numbers of fish distributed to public waters 
during the fiscal year of April 1, 1947 through 
March 31, 1948. 

Our legal size trout are seven inches. There- 
fore, for the purpose of compiling these figures 
I have grouped the fish up to seven inches as 
fingerlings and put a separate heading for seven 
inches and over. This, of course, refers to the 
trout. However, many of our yearling fish 
when they are planted in the spring of the year 
are six and three quarter inches in length. I 
would say roughly that in this particular case, 
at least one half of the fish are of legal size 
although we simply take credit for the six and 
three quarter group. You will notice under the 
warm water fish some planted as fry. 


I'd appreciate your referring this letter to 
some one in the Conservation Department who 


is in a position to write me the reason why ‘ 


metal lines are forbidden in Chautauqua and 
Cattaraugus counties other than Lake Erie. 
R. T. Ellis, Arlington, N. J. 


@ Simply because they (the lines) were so effi- 
cient. Before metal lines were outlawed, the 
muskies found sanctuary in the deep water. 
Then fishermen began using metal lines to go 
down deep after them with the result the 
muskies became fewer. Put in the law as a 
conservation measure back in 1940, the regula- 
tion has now lost much of its effectiveness in- 
asmuch as anglers have gotten around to using 
heavy rigs, and so get down to the muskies 
anyway.—Editor 


PRIVATE LAKES 


Dear Sir: A discussion has arisen concerning 
private lakes. Is there such a thing; and if 
so, what are the laws governing entry onto such 
a lake? 

Is there anywhere that a list of private lakes 
in northeastern New York State can be obtained. 
The particular lake being discussed is Lake 
Nebo, Washington County. 

Joseph A. Manuele, Glens Falls 


@ Yes, there are private lakes; any lake sur- 
rounded by privately-owned land may be so 
classified. As for gaining entry, you can always 
ask permission. There is no list except those 
noted in the Biological Surveys. Lake Nebo in 


HAVE BEEN STOCKED? 


We do have some fishing projects here in 
New York State for disabled veterans. These 
projects vary from year to year. ‘This year we 
have been co-operating with the Batavia Veterans’ 
Hospital in western New York for disabled 
veterans. We have set aside a portion of the 
Wiscoy Creek at Pike, New York, in co-opera- 
tion with the local sportsmen’s club known as 
the Wiscoy Conservation Society. The club has 
put in some facilities on the one shore involved, 
perhaps a 100 yard section of stream so that 
some of the disabled veterans who still have 
to use a wheel chair can avail themselves of the 
fishing. We stock this section of stream with 
50 to 100 legal size fish from time to time as 
they are needed. 

We have similar projects in co-operation with 
the Batavia Veterans’ Hospital, the McGregor 
Veterans’ Hospital near Glens Falls, and with 
the Veterans’ Mountain Camp operated in con- 
nection with the State’s largest veterans’ hos- 
pital, at Tupper Lake. 

The stocking list follows——O. R. Kingsbury, 
Superviscr of Fish Distribution 


DISTRIBUTION OF FISH IN NEW YORK STATE 


April 1, 1947 — March 31, 1948 


Species Fry 
oo ree ee eo 0 
ON 8 a 0 
eee NOONE «hs oat 5G cole diate bee 0 
I Sa ern re 0 
PME: SOMA. «5 oo aick ccc cenee 0 
Landlocked Salmon ............. 0 
Deunesd CoB ..... cas ccccs. 0 
SE ENE =o Catto d cbse i oeadec ae 0 
Rarpemoath! Batt. 26 66.066 tss 20,000 
Ere ei 5,437,150 
MMM oni hae etna ade uns 464,144,000 
Semamiogtn. Bass 2... 222.66 eee 680,000 
ME Stone ON oy Rika eas 4,326,000 


Tg to - —7" 
Fingerling and over Total 
1,515,362 217,823 1,733,185 
260,344 8,06] 268,405 
1,103,872 0 1,103,872 
2,762,425 159,841 2,922,266 
18,450 111 18,561 
1,508 18 1,526 
1,046 0 1,046 
0 5,400 5,400 
0 0 20,000 
0 14,226 5,451,376 
0 0 464,144,000 
113,962 0 793,962 
0 0 4,326,000 
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1929 was open and was stocked in 1939 with 
lake trout and whitefish, but has not been 
stocked since. We assume from your account 
that it’s since been posted.—Editor 


PANTHER DAM 


Dear Editor: I have three questions I would 
like answered: 1. Why is it that the Conserva- 
tion Dept. does not in some way fight against 
the proposed Panther Dam? It involves Forest 
Preserve Land. 2. How does this Black River 
Regulating Board have the authority to do as 
they please with land belonging to the N. Y. 
State Forest Preserve? 3. Is Falls Pond on the 
West Canada Lakes quadrangle privately-owned 
or is it State land? 

Kenneth Y. Dalley, Oneonta 


e@ 1. Although the Division of Water Power 
and Control is a part of the Conservation De- 
partment in order to provide a simplified set-up 
for budget and other organizational purposes, 
the actual administration of this Division is 
under the Water Power and Control Commis- 
sion which consists of the Conservation Com- 
missioner, as Chairman, the Superintendent 
of Public Works and the Attorney-General. 
Therefore, reservoir problems, by law, are in 
the province of the Water Power and Control 
Commission rather than the Conservation De- 
partment. However, the Water Power and 
Control Commission is limited by the law to 
“modify and approve plans certified to it” and 
has no authority to determine that a_ project 


is in or against the public interest. That 
authority rests with the Regulating District 


Board and the Board’s determination is review- 
able only by the Courts. 2. The Constitutional 
provision gives authority for Regulating Dis- 
tricts to use not to exceed 3 per cent of Forest 
Preserve lands for river regulation purposes. 
This amendment was approved in 1913. 3. Falls 
Pond is State land.—Editor 


CONESUS PHEASANTS 


Dear Editor: In regard to the puzzle of the 
pheasants north of Conesus Lake (article in 
August-September issue), give the Conesus Lake 
Sportman’s Club the credit due them. They 
have raised and released plenty of birds and 
taken a lot of foxes out of this area. I don’t 
have the numbers available but it was plenty. 

C. A. Neary, Rochester 


© This Department appreciates very much the 
work done by the Conesus Lake Sportsman's 
Club and it was not Bob Perry's intention to 
slight this organization in his article —Editor 


COLLECTORS, TAKE NOTE 


Dear Editor: In reading through some of the 
early issues of The Conservationist I found that 
certain people are interested in complete Vol- 
umes of No. | and No. 2. 

I find that I have a complete set of magazines 
from Vol. 1 No. 1 to present date; if you 
have any one interested please have them con- 
act me. 
™ John E. Harry, 240 Landon St., Buffalo 


PHOTO CREDITS 


First cover, A. F. Tait; second cover, Pierson 
Studio, Lake Placid; pages 2, 7, 15, 22, Doug 
Finch; 10, U. S. Soil Conservation Service; 1], 
Ben O. Bradley; fourth cover, Ellen Edmonson, 
Hugh P. Crisp. (Pilot for aerials, Fred 
McLane). 
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OBCAT'S spend quite a lot of 
time going around through all 


the hilly, heavily-wooded _ sec- 
tions of the State being mysterious. 
‘They do such a good job of it that no- 
body knows very much about them. 
Just what niche they fill in the eco- 
nomics of their community is any- 
body’s guess. Nobody knows for sure 
how long it takes bobcats to have baby 
bobcats. Nobody knows how old a 
bobcat must be before it can have 
babies. Maybe you think that isn’t any- 
body’s business but the bobcat’s. It 1s, 
though. Conservation people want to 
know these things so they can piece the 
jig-saw life history puzzle together. 
Then they can figure out a program of 
management and try to limit the take 
by Man to the point where annual sup- 
plies of the critter involved can be 
maintained. 

Right now there isn’t any legal pro- 
tection for the bobcat in New York; 
so it’s probably just as well that His 
Nibs is able to go around being myster- 
ious. It keeps a lot of people out of 
his hair. 

This cat is New York’s Voice of the 
night woods. Multiply by five the woo 
wails of an ardent Tomcat under the 
front bedroom window and you have 
only a fair idea of what his wild brother 
can do to the human nervous system. 
When spang in the middle of a dead 
black night he uncorks high on some 
rocky ledge or down on the edge of the 
snowshoe swamp it calls for any man 
to curl his toes in his sleeping bag and 
shiver, even if it’s just one tiny little 
shiver. The man knows the timid wild- 
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cat would never, never come near. But 
just the same every man must shiver 
when that stupefying, sensuous shriek- 
ing knifes the nerves. 

The bobcat is handsome in a feline 
way. He looks like a stub-tailed, tawny- 
gray house cat with in-curving mutton- 
chop whiskers. Viewed from the front, 
these make his striped face round as a 
soup dish and about the same size. 
Average weight is about 20 pounds but 
he may go as high as 45, topping the 
Canada lynx with which the bobcat 
is often confused. The lynx, believed 
extinct in New York, has a solidly black- 
tipped tail. The bobcat’s tail has a 
black thumbnail, is white beneath. This 
is a certain distinguishing feature in 
case you ever have to settle an argument. 

Our fine feathered friend has a bad 
disposition, very bad. A few tame wild- 
cats are on record. These are a disgrace 
to the race. It isn’t the genuine hell- 
for-leather article unless it spits, hisses, 
growls, blows bubbles, arches its back, 
lashes its imitation tail, folds back its 
ears and glares at the cage visitor as 
though it couldn’t even be bothered 
with the salt and pepper. 

When a bobcat sits down to dinner 
it eats the whole works except feathers 
and hide which it expertly skins away. 
If the whole can’t be consumed at one 
sitting it apparently is the cat’s habit to 
cover the carcass with debris. Some- 
times this act is silly—as when the head 
of a deer is covered and the rest is left 
conspicuously out in the open. This 
we've seen twice. 

There’s little question but that bob- 
cats occasionally will kill fawns. There 
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are scattered accounts of at least at- 
tempts to kill adult deer. But it is un- 
likely that they can be considered major 
deer predators. Cottontails and snow- 
shoe hares, mice and other rodents 
seem to be main fare. ‘There is sub- 
stantial evidence that they kill roving 
house cats whenever possible. 

Mating seems to occur in March 
when male bobcats often show fresh 
scars of fighting and when their cater- 
wauling seems particularly intense. Kit- 
tens, eyes still closed, have been found 
in both Catskills and Adirondacks in 
May. Three or four would seem the 
usual batch. It is not known whether 
Pa takes only one wife. 

These big cats are comparatively easy 
to trap with sets concealed near kills or 
in trails. A lure of catnip, loved by 
most cats, often seems effective. The 
pelt, used for trimming, is soft and of 
fair depth and durability and normally 
is worth about $1.50, much less than 
the longer-furred and lighter lynx. In 
summer moult, the more tawny colors 
of the under fur predominate and the 
cat is then termed in its bay phase. 


HE sight of one of these cats in 
the wild produces a rare thrill. For 
unless routed from bed they seldom are 
seen by day. They slink softly, their 
coloring blends, they like tangled coun- 
try and they’re nocturnal. So people 
may live their lives right next to bob- 
cats and never see one. Hearing a bob- 
cat is something else again. If ever you 
do don’t let it throw you. But we'll take 
a little bet that it will. 
—C1ayT SEAGEARS 
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THE INSIDE ON THE OUTDOORS BY CLAYT SEAGEARS 
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COMMON BULLHEAD 


Ameiurus nebulosus (Le Sueur) 
Breeding colors from adult male 115¢ inches long 


SPOTTED CAT 


Ictalurus punctatus (Rafinesque) 
From immature female 19% inches long 





